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REMARKABLE GLIMPSE OF A NEW RACE 


AS IN THE CHILDHOOD 
OF THE WORLD 

LOST PEOPLE OF A 
LOST VALLEY 

White Men Look On an 
Unknown Race in Papua 

STONE AXES AND DAISIES 

Among the high mountains of 
Papua a few white men have looked 
for the first time on a race of men 
living as if in the childhood of the world. 

In this vast and mysterious island of 
the Pacific civilisation has to struggle 
for a perilous footing on its fringes while 
men of the Stone Age, cannibals, and 
savages hold it at bay in their fastnesses 
of river, forest, and ravine. A hundred 
tales arc told of the wonders there may 
be in the unexplored interior, but none 
is more astonishing than wliat burst on 
the gaze of the' patrol led by Mr Jack 
Hides and Police Officer James O’Malley 
on their journey of exploration from 
Port Moresby on the coast. 

Over the Mountains 

The party had crossed three mountain 
ranges higher than the Apennines, had 
forged their way through river and 
forest, liad suffered attacks from hostile 
tribes, and had all but starved when 
they came to a limestone barrier 8000 
feet high. Twenty days they spent in 
crossing this foodlcss and waterless 
waste, coming at last to its edge. Then 
Hides climbed a solitary tree, and below 
him was spread a sight which thrilled 
him as Balboa was thrilled when ho 
scanned for the first time the Pacific. 

It was like a valley of age-old legend 
reaching as far as the eye could see with 
rolling slopes, strong streams, and green 
cultivated squares. The patrol de¬ 
scended to find it peopled by thousands 
of men and women with light brown 
skins like the Javanese, and huge mops 
of hair adorned with daisies. Many wore 
wigs like the furry headgear of the 
Cossacks, others had boar tusks through 
their noses. 

Stone Battle-Axes 

In this valley this offshoot of some 
remote Asiatic race must have lived for 
thousands of years unmixed with other 
Papuan tribes, remote from them, seek¬ 
ing no extension of territory, secure 
within their fortress barrier of limestone. 

They were ready to resist intrusion, as 
some of them showed by trying to 
ambush the patrol or attacking it with 
stone battle-axes. Iron weapons they 
had none, even their soil was tilled with 
w'ooden spades, and they looked sus¬ 
piciously on some steel tools offered by 
Hides and O’Malley and finally rejected 
them. But curiosity was strong among 
this primitive people and most of them 
were friendly after the explorers had 
been among them for some time. Then 
the explorers were evidently regarded as 


Cherry Ripe 



Sampling the fruit in a cherry orchard in Kent 


THE MAN AND 
THE BEES 

Strange Tale of a Swarm 

EXCITING SEARCH FOR A 
WATER TUB 

From a Continental Correspondent 

A Danish " beeman,” one who 
makes a business of bringing wander¬ 
ing swarms back to the fold, had an 
unpleasant experience the other day. 

Asked by the police to collect a swarm 
which had lodged in one of those trees 
which shade the side-walks of thorough¬ 
fares, he climbed into the branches and 
was immediately attacked by the bees, 
which had been angered by the sticks 
and stones of passing boys. 

He had bees over his eyes, bees in his 
ears, and his neck seemed to be held in a 
red-hot vice. No one could help him. 

His Only Hope 

His only hope lay in getting access to 
water, and he rang at the front doors of 
all the neighbouring houses, but it was 
Sunday afternoon and no one was in. 
Then, when he was practically at his 
last gasp, he came to a house where the 
lady herself opened the door and closed' 
it quickly on his infuriated following. 

He rushed straight into the kitchen, 
where he fortunately found a tub of 
water, into which he stuck his head. In 
this way he succeeded in drowning some 
hundreds of bees, while he went on 
crushing the others with his hands. 

By then his head had swollen to twice 
its size and he was almost out of his 
senses with pain. Had he not been made 
to a certain extent immune to stings he 
must have died ; as it was he had to bo 
driven to the nearest hospital, where aa 
many as 125 barbs were extracted from 
under his skin. 


harmless, though at the outset they were 
refused food. 

The patrol might never have come out 
again, but the daisy-decorated people 
made no determined effort to detain 
them, and after they had been there 
two months the patrol of white men 
and coast Papuans found a way out. 

They built rafts and launched them 
on a river which ran southward through 
the limestone barrier. But when they 
were out new troubles awaited them, for 
the rafts capsized in the rapids and the 
party had to struggle on foot toward 
the coast. , They would t never have 
reached it had they not come on a patch 
of sago, on which they feasted for five 
days, gathering strength to stagger 
towards Kikori, a post by the sea. 

No Arctic travellers waiting for a 
relief ship ever hailed more joyfully 
than they the sight of a schooner which 
took them from Kikori back to Port 
Moresby, but they bore with them a talc 
of an undiscovered land as astonishing 
as any traveller has had in our time to 
tell. See World Map 


A Little Alcohol Is Bad For You 

Report of the British Medical Association 


The Minister of Transport has re¬ 
ceived a valuable ally in liis valiant 
efforts to'reduce road casualties. 

A committee appointed by the British 
Medical Association has come to the 
conclusion that alcohol, even in small 
quantities, is dangerous in a driver. 

The. committee has concentrated on 
the effects of very small quantities of 
alcohol, and the report states that even 
three ounces has the effect of diminish¬ 
ing attention and control, reducing 
capacity to learn, and affecting reasoning 
powers. Even this small quantity of 
whisky tells against the power of 
making movements dependent on rapid 
and accurate working of the mind. 

The ability of the eyes to follow an 
object brought ncai'cr and nearer, the 
speed and accuracy of hand movements, 
have all been investigated, and the 
committee believes there are large 
numbers of people driving cars who are 


more or less under the influence o\ 
alcohol. One thing the committee says 
we all know to be true—that those who 
have taken alcohol frequently believe 
they have performed tlieir tests more 
efficiently as a result; and to these 
the committee has this to say : 

The earliest suspension of functions 
leads to an impairment of the faculties 0j 
judgmentconcentration, self-criticism , 
and the power of estimating risk. This 
is often accompanied by a sense of ivell- 
being and of self-satisfaction.. 


STAGGERING BILL FOR USA 

It has been stated that President 
Roosevelt’s Administration has now 
spent as much money as was spent 
by all the United States Governments 
together from George Washington tc 
Woodrow Wilson, and the United States 
public debt is now at the highest point 
it has ever reached. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 
AND OUR COUNTRYSIDE 

IS HIS HOUSE IN DANGER? 

The Very Little We Know ot 
One of Our First Poets 


CITY ON CITY 

ONE CIVILISATION 
SLEEPING ON ANOTHER 

Mohenjo-Daro Loses Its 
Proud Distinction 

HE MAGIC HIDDEN UNDERFOOT 


SHARK CAUGHT 
OFF PLYMOUTH 

Its Enormous Tail and the 
Sea Serpent Stories 

CUNNING AS A FOX 


A HAMPSHIRE MYSTERY 

Wc have so few links with the 
immortal poet Spenser that we read 
with a shock a letter from Mr Morley 
Fiord er, the distinguished architect, 
saying that a liouse at Alton, in Hamp¬ 
shire, in which Spenser is said to have 
lived, is in danger of being destroyed. 

It is a little Tudor house of the size he 
would occupy, for, greatest poet of the 
age though lie was, the author of The 
Faerie Queene was a poor man. A tablet 
on the liouse says he lived there in 1590, 
which seems the only possible date. 

But who discovered that date, and 
who decided that this house was the 
identical one, even that Alton itself 
was the very town ? 

A Poor Student 

Born in London in 1552 of an im¬ 
poverished Lancashire branch of the 
family, from which the Earls Spencer 
and the Dukes of Marlborough descend, 
Spenser went as a poor student to Cam¬ 
bridge, was admitted at 26 into the 
household of Queen Elizabeth's fav¬ 
ourite Earl of Leicester, and there 
made the acquaintance of Sir Philip 
Sidney, at whose home at Pcnshurst he 
began The Faerie Queene and completed 
'The Shepheard’s Calendar. 

Sent in 1580 to Ireland, where, like his 
neighbour Raleigh, he acquired property 
with greater responsibility than profit, 
he there completed the first three books 
of his masterpiece, which so delighted 
Raleigh that in 1589 he carried the poet 
back to the Court of Elizabeth. 

Aubrey’s Testimony 

Spenser remained two years in Eng¬ 
land, and from knowledge ‘of his en¬ 
gagements it is possible to assume that 
1590 was the year of his Hampshire 
sojourn. All we actually know of the 
matter is from a phrase of old John 
Aubrey, stating of Alton, half a century 
after the ' poet's death, “Mr Spenser 
lived sometime in these parts, in this 
delicate sweete ai re, where he enjoyed his 
Muse, and writt good part of his verses." 

If the tablet is based on fact, this 
house is the one in which he may have 
written not only The Ruincs of Time 
but possibly Mother Hubbard's Tale, 
which, attributed to his youth, is so 
melancholy and intimate a picture of 
the disappointments of .Court that it 
must have sprung from the disappoint¬ 
ment attending his visit to Elizabeth 
with The Faerie Queene, which brought 
him, not great State office as he had 
hopcd ; but only a ^50 pension. 

The Poet’s Grave 

He returned to Ireland, to have his 
r as tie fired by Irish rebels, lleeing in 
the shadows with his wife and some of 
his children, the youngest dying in the 
fire. Reaching London in 1599, beggared, 
lie died in actual want at Westminster, 
at the bottom of Whitehall, too ill to 
spend the £20 sent, him too late by the 
Earl of Essex. His grave is in the 
Abbey, next to Chaucer’s, and in it are 
the mournful elegies of the poets who 
attended his burial, with the pens 
(perhaps Shakespeare’s among them) 
with which they wrote the poems. 

So little of him is known, so great 
was his genius, so enduring liis fame 
and influence, that the least fact 
concerning him is precious.' If this 
house at Alton was his home, and is in 
danger, the nation should know the 
facts, and preserve the building as^ the 
only one in England, except Pcnshurst, 
in which we know him to have lived. 

Picture on page 7 


Mohenjo-Daro, 142 centuries old, 
has lost its proud place as the oldest 
known city in India ; one still older 
has been found, Kol Deja. 

Lying by the old bed of the Indus in 
the State of Bombay, it exceeds the 
antiquity of its rival, and by its bangles 
of shell and earthenware, its statuary, 
decorative pottery, and copper mirror 
proves to have been a centre of culture 
perhaps 4000 years before Caesar came 
to Britain. 

Rival To Egypt and Crete 

Here is a rival to the wonders of Egypt 
and of Crete, from which culture reached, 
first Greece, then Rome, and finally 
Britain!. But Europe is not abashed 
by the age of this new Indian revelation. 
Science has revealed 9000 years of life 
at Knossos, the Cretan wonder-city, 
where over 5000 years ago they had 
many-storeyed palaces, beautiful metal¬ 
work, pottery, and painting, which, 
surviving in wall-pictures, show a 
marvellous development of culture. 

Three cities Jie 011c upon another at 
Mohenjo-Daro; Knossos has one city 
after another on the same hill, each 
revealing an advance in art. Troy, most 
famous of all classical cities as the scene 
of Homer's Iliad, was built city on city, 
six cities underlying that which Homer 
describes, each with its own culture, 
beginning with the Stone Age, and 
ending, before Homer’s day, in a civilisa¬ 
tion which left hidden silver jars, gold 
daggers, and diadems. 

Many Londons underlie the city wc 
know; the capital is covered by de¬ 
posits raising the level 15 feet higher 
than that of the city Boadicea destroyed. 

Homes of Our Ancestors 

Our earliest civilisations have to be 
sought in less refined and ornate 
treasures than those of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Eastern lands. Instead of 
sculptures and pyramids, we have such 
primitive marvels as the immense Stone 
Circle at Avebury, giant monoliths 
enclosing 29 acres of ground. It is 
beautiful only in its massive might, 
impressive and awe-inspiring as the 
greatest thing of its kind in Europe, just 
as Silbury Hill, to which an avenue of 
stone pillars once led from the Circle, is 
the greatest artificial mound in the 
Western world, all the work of men of 
nearly 40 centuries ago, who had only 
tools of stone and bone. Their civilisa¬ 
tions lie buried in layers in the soil all 
round, like the successive Londons and 
Troys. 

For the actual homes of our ancestors 
we turn to the lake dwellings of Glaston¬ 
bury, where men who used bronze and 
iron Jived for 2000 years before the 
Christian Era. There they dwelt amid 
the waters, founding villages built on 
platforms of oak resting 011 peat. And, 
as in the famous cities, so through the 
ages house rose on house and village on 
village. As one house .sank they built 
another on the same site, and there arc 
today remains of houses in which no 
fewer than 13 hearths, one above an¬ 
other, have been found. See World Map 


A SCOT CALLING 

I can never make up my, mind whether 
you in Yorkshire are Scotsmen who 
have watidcred halfway down into 
England or Englishmen who have got 
stuck halfway to Scotland. 

Lord Tweedsniuir 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amhara . . . . Am-hah-rah 

Ethiopia . . . . E-thc-o-pe-ah 

Hawash. - . * * . . . Hah-wahsh 

Naboth . . * . . Nay-both 


Dy a Laboratory Correspondent 

A quite young specimen of tlie 
Thresher Shark, or Fox Shark, has 
been caught by a drifter off Plymouth 
and brought to the aquarium. 

It was still alive in a tank when we 
last heard of it—about a yard and a half 
long including the tail, which is as long 
as the body. Adults may reach a length 
of 15 feet, rind one of 12 feet was once 
caught off Slapton Sands in Devonshire. 

The Thresher Shark is rarely caught 
off our shores with a bait, but is some¬ 
times found entangled in the drift nets, 
for it follows the large shoals of gre¬ 
garious fishes, especially mackerel and 
herring, which it eats, rounding them up 
by swimming round the shoals and swal¬ 
lowing large quantities of these fishes. 
Fox and Thresher 

The body is sleek and grey, II ic head 
small, the front back fin large and 
sticking straight up from the body, the 
hind back fm very small. Large paired 
fins stick out each side behind the head. 
The huge tail has a very long upper lobe 
and small thick lower lobe. From this 
tail it takes its names—Fox Shark 
because of its large tail, Thresher Shark 
because of its habit of lashing the water 
when angry or to frighten its enemies. 
It has been known to put a whole herd of 
dolphins to flight. 

The ancient Greeks regarded its char¬ 
acter to be like a fox also, and it was 
celebrated for its cunning, rarely taking, 
a bait, but if a hook were swallowed it 
was allowed to travel down the throat 
until the cord was reached, and this was 
then bitten off. 

Last year some holiday-makers came 
to the Plymouth Laboratory in great 
excitement because they said they had 
seen a sea-serpent. Their description 
agreed exactly with the tail of a Thresher 
Shark, for this creature has a habit 
of not infrequently swimming near the 
surface with its enormous tail showing 
above the water. Possibly this habit 
has given rise to talcs of sca-monstcrs. 

BRITISH PETROL 
Good News of the R AF 

It is pleasant to leant from a House of 
Lords debate that nine of our Roj^al 
Air Force stations are now using a fuel 
of which petrol distilled from British 
coal is a large ingredient. 

The Air Council is giving particular 
encouragement to the use of petrol- 
manufactured from British coal. 

The R A F now uses over six million 
gallons of petrol a year, and this con¬ 
sumption will soon be doubled. 

HONOUR WHERE HONOUR 
IS DUE 

Once Lord Mayor and still Alderman 
of the City of London, Lord Wakefield 
could receive only one more honour it 
was in the City’s power to bestow. It 
was the Honorary Freedom, and the 
City gave it. 

In receiving it tlie honoured Freeman 
showed how worthy he was of it by the 
words he spoke of his wife. Turning to 
Lady Wakefield he said, “ On this great 
day of my life I rejoice in the companion¬ 
ship of my dear wife, who has been to me 
the first of friends and most faithful of 
counsellors. Whatever success has been 
vouchsafed to me I owe in largest 
measure to her." 


For the first time in its history Iceland 
can now telephone to the outer.world. 


Aucju&t 70, 1035 


BIG QUESTION FOR 
THE LITTLE SHIPS 

ONE OF THE MOST 
TRAGIC PERILS AT SEA 

Craft Which Steer But Drown 
Through Broken Hatches 

WHY NOT A SUBSIDY FOR 
SAVING LIFE? 

; One good rcsiilt of the inquiry into 
the loss of British merchant ships 
during last winter's Atlantic storms is 
the setting-up of a Commission to in¬ 
vestigate steering gears. 

That is a matter of high importance; 
but a question of yet greater moment, 
that of inadequate wooden hatches, 
remains to be dealt with. 

As the C N has pointed out, and as 
the evidence so far taken makes clear, 
broken hatches have played a fatal part 
in our losses. Steering may fail in a 
storm, but a watertight ship will still 
float and enable her crew to fit up tem¬ 
porary gear when calm returns. 

Spend to Save 

The cost of replacing wooden hatches 
with steel would be heavy, and the 
reform should be as urgent with our 
foreign competitors as with ourselves ; 
but an international agreement on the 
subject might take years to attain, and 
in the meantime the lives of our gallant 
sailors would continue exposed to hazard. 

Why should not a subsidy be devoted 
to the refitting of all our cargo vessels 
with steel hatches ? The expenditure 
would soon be made good by the pre¬ 
vention of Joss. If the ships were as 
watertight as steel hatches would make 
them, owners would not have to insure 
their ships in excess of actual value, nor 
would underwriters, with the craft still 
afloat, be called on to pay twice the 
real worth of the vessel destroyed. 

Most salutary consideration of all, 
with security thus assured, wo would find 
01U* conscience eased of the guilty knoAv- 
ledgc that we were , sending out brave 
men to face winter ocean storms in ships 
in danger of sinking under the weight and 
force of seas whose battering old wooden 
hatches with weak fastenings are in¬ 
capable of resisting. 


Things Said 

Bricklayers wanted. 

Notice near Camberwell Town Hall 
Wherever wc look beyond the British 
Empire wc find uneasiness and uncer¬ 
tainty. Sir Roderick Jones . 

The fate of old British horses is no 
whit better than 50 years ago. 

Mr Henderson Stewart, MP 
Petrol companies should prevent their 
products from being sold at shacks and 
shanties. Earl of Harewood 

The King can give the very dates 
and places of conversations and events 
which happened 30 years ago. 

Sir Walter Lawrence 

Dickens is becoming a reminiscence 
rather than a read writer. 

Mr William Kent 

In modern luxury homes we are 
allowed no growing flowers, no pets, no 
babies, no music ; only refrigerators and 
liveried porters. Ernestine Mills 

The Fascist System depends on a 
genius, and with his passage it must 
pass. Dr Herman Finer 

My father is alive at 90 and my mother 
at 88 and it is great fun to hear them 
talk of their adventures 70 years ago. 

. . Miss Hazel Crompton to the C N ! 
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Newcomers at the Zoo • Street-Corner School • New Alpine Road 



The Water Wagon—Rover Scouts from Newry In Ulster have been camping at Flamborough in Yorkshire, and here some of them are seen hauling the water supply to the camp. 



Tho Prince’s Okapi—The first okapi to come to England alive is this speoimen presented A Street-Corner School — In Shanghai grown-ups who cannot write have been taking lessons 
by the King of the Dolgians to the Prince of Wale 3 , who has sent it to the Zoo. See page 12. from teachers who went about in carts, stopping hero and there to give instruction. 



Over the Alas— A section of the newly-opened Qros3 Qlockner motor-road. See page 4. Just Arrived—Tho chick is the first Stanley crane to be hatched at the London Zoo. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE'S 
LAST WAR 

PLAIN TALK BY A SOLDIER 

The Catastrophe That Need 
Never Have Happened 

AND THE SPIRIT OF THE PEACE 

J Two of the soldiers who fought against us 
in the Boer War 35 years ago are in this 
country, both members of the South African 
Parliament, and one has been speaking to the 
Manchester Guardian of those days and of these. 

Perhaps'there was never a more effective 
exposure of the silliness of war than this 
plain talk by Mr Steytier. It is easy to see 
that he is right in believing that the war was 
unnecessary and useless, and that it was the 
Peace that was everything. 

I do not like to revive memories of 
the controversies of those days. They 
arc happily past and gone. But we in 
South Africa will always remember the 
names of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man, Mr Lloyd George, and Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald. I say that as a native of 
the Orange Free State who fought 
against you in the war. 

A Thrilling Escape 

In the war I was taken prisoner and 
transported to Ceylon, where I was 
interned with some 5000 of my fellow- 
countrymen. I made my escape by 
swimming out to a Russian ship. At 
Aden, when we were about to go 
through the Suez Canal, a British 
officer boarded us and demanded that 
I should be delivered into his custody. 
The captain of the ship denied any 
knowledge of me, and refused to submit 
to a search until the authorities paid 
the required deposit. I was then 
hidden for eight hours in a false pipe in 
the funnel of the steamer and once 
more escaped. 

Wc old Republicans in South Africa, 
however, have long ago buried the 
hatchet. The old bitterness has been 
wiped out by tlic Liberal policy of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Bal¬ 
four Declaration, and the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster. The old wounds 
arc completely healed, and we are 
determined now to work for the common 
good through the British Common* 
wealtli of Nations, which wc acknow¬ 
ledge to be a great instrument for the 
good of humanity. 

Old Mistakes Forgotten 

There is, it is true, a small separatist 
movement in South Africa today, but 
its adherents arc not very serious. 
They are not people who fought in the 
war, and their real aim is party- 
political. My own belief is that but for 
the mistakes of-the British Government 
of the day, which brought about the 
war, a union of South Africa would have 
come about without resort to arms but 
by the forces of evolution and diplomacy. 

Union would have been inevitable. 
In the Free State, long before the 
Jameson Raid, the relations between the 
Dutch and the British were always most 
friendly, and I often assembled with 
British people in those days on occasions 
like Queen Victoria’s birthday, and 
joined in singing God save the Queen. 

But old mistakes are best forgotten. 
Wc arc now most happy and content to 
stand by the British Commonwealth. 


THE PEACE MEMORIAL 

The CN quite agrees with the sug¬ 
gestion that our War Memorials should 
be known as Peace Memorials. 

It is entirely in keeping with the spirit 
of our people in erecting them, for they 
are monuments of the Peace, in memory 
of men who fought for peace, and they 
typify the spirit of peace and not of war. 

At Bethnal Green the Council lias 
decided that what has hitherto been 
known as the War Memorial shall now 
be known as the Peace Memorial. 


The Doctor’s Roll 
of Honour 

An African Native Joins It 

Another dauntless three have been 
added to the roll of honour of men who 
risk their lives in the sacred service of 
preserving their fcllow-mcn from disease. 

The disease is the terrible sleeping 
sickness which, carried by tsetse Hies, 
has devastated whole regions of Africa 
and cos}; thousands of lives. The men 
who offered their own in order to test a 
cure for it were Dr J. F. Corson of 
Tanganyika, his assistant Mr II. C. 
Smith, and an African native. 

The object of the experiments was to 
find whether the tsetse fly disease of 
sleeping sickness, when it had developed 
in a human being and had afterwards 
been transmitted from him to another 
animal, would retain sufficient virulence 
in that animal to infect man again. 

The question to be answered was 
whether, for example, when one tsetse 
fly after biting a man with sleeping sick¬ 
ness went on to infect another animal, 
a second tsetse fly, after biting the in¬ 
fected animal, would continue to carry 
tlic infection abroad. 

Cool Heroism 

The doctor allowed himself to be 
bitten by tsetse flies carrying tlic 
sleeping sickness germ, and, to make 
sure that he was infected with it, 
inoculated himself a second time from 
an infected animal. He contracted 
sleeping sickness and then carried out the 
second part of the experiment by trans¬ 
mitting the germ from liimself to rats. 

He might have died, and so might the 
other two men who submitted them¬ 
selves to variations of the experiment. 
Their chance of recovery depended on 
the successful use of the drug Germania. 
Happily they recovered, but their cool 
heroism remains. 

To us it seems that the most note¬ 
worthy thing in the series of experiments 
is that one of them was carried through 
by an East African native win? had no 
glory to gain, and no assurance of safety, 
except that he trusted the doctor. 

NEW GUINEA’S CAVE 
OF SILENCE 

Iti some limestone caves of the coastal 
mountains of New Guinea sit dark rows 
of men, their chins on their hands, their 
elbows on their knees. They have sat 
thus for 1000 years. 

They are mummified remains, only 
just discovered, near the strip of coast 
administered by the Australian Govern¬ 
ment. They add one more to the 
unsolved mysteries of this strange island 
where, almost at the same time when 
they were discovered, a party of ex¬ 
plorers had stumbled on that strange 
valley (described in smother column of 
the C N) where an unknown pastoral 
people has dwelt since the days when the 
mummies were living men. Till they 
were found there was no evidence that 
New Guinea tribes preserved their dead. 

Sir Grafton Elliot Smith might regard 
the fact as evidence that the influence of 
old Egypt had spread to this Pacific island. 


SUNSHINE ON A ROMAN 
PAVEMENT 

At Woodchcster near Stroud the 
finest Roman mosaic pavement in 
Britain once again secs the light for a 
little while. 

It was laid down 1800 years ago, and 
only four times since it was found in 
1795 lias the treasure been displayed, 
the last time in the early years of the C N. 

The pavement was the floor of a room 
in a villa built in the time of Hadrian. 
As many as C4 rooms were grouped 
round a courtyard 90 feet square. 

This mosaic formed the floor of the 
finest of them all. It is 48 feet 10 inches 
square with a centrepiece 25 feet in 
diameter, and is made up of 1,500,000 
mosaic cubes, the biggest mosaic pave¬ 
ment preserved in this counti*y. 


IS THERE OIL IN 
SUSSEX? 

FIRST LICENCE TO 
SEARCH 

How Australia’s Great Goldfield 
Was Discovered 

VALUE OF AN OBSERVANT EYE 

The first licence under the new Act 
for oil searching lias been granted, and 
a well is to be sunk in search of 
petroleum in Worth Forest, near Cuck- 
field, Sussex. 

That this beautiful county should 
become an oil-producing centre is a 
possibility to be viewed with mixed 
feelings ; hope, as regards national 
prosperity, dread in respect, of the 
preservation of natural beauties. 

But after the yield of Kent nothing 
need surprise us. Digging for a Channel 
Tunnel they found a completely unsus¬ 
pected coalfield, and the Garden of 
England today has its own little Black 
Country, with a growing movement of 
labour from North to South. 

The site chosen for the quest of oil in 
Sussex has been determined by the 
similarity of the geological formation 
there to that in Hanover, which last 
year yielded 130,000 tons of oil. 

How a Great Boom Began 

It was a similarity between geological 
formations in California and Australia 
which brought wealth to the island con¬ 
tinent. Edmund Hargreaves, a Gosport 
boy, leaving a Lewes school at 16 for 
New South Wales, joined the gold rush 
of 1849 to California when he was 33. 

Arrived there, he saw that the geo¬ 
logical formation resembled that which 
he had left at Bathurst, so in 1851 he 
returned to Australia, and on February 
of that year discovered four ounces of 
gold at Lewis Ponds Creek. So began 
Australia's great boom in gold. 

It came out later that two men, a 
parson and a foreign count, had already 
discovered Australian gold, but bad 
denied themselves the hope of a fortune 
lest gold should cause tlic land to bo 
flooded with desperadoes. 

Hargreaves was the man to make the 
great secret known. His reward for this 
colossal fortune was ^13,000 and a 
Government pension of £250. 

A NEW ALPINE HIGHWAY 
Threading Peaks and Glaciers 

Five years in building, 21 miles long, 
more than 8000 feet high, the new Gross 
Gloclcncr motor-road across the Alps was 
ready for Bank Holiday. 

The road begins at Bruck, 2300 feet. 
It runs by way of Fusch, Ferleiten, and 
Hochmais in sight of 37 peaks, past 
19 glaciers, and in 21 serpentine curves 
reaches the Hochtor Tunnel. 

The Hochtor Tunnel is 1000 feet long, 
and from it is a descent of nine miles to 
Heiligenblut. Along this magnificent 
road, the second highest in Europe, 
cars are now racing, following the lead 
of the first international tests in which 
many of the leading racing drivers of 
Europe took part. 

Its construction is one of the finest 
engineering feats since the war in mid- 
Europe. It has occupied thousands of 
men and the most modern machinery 
working unceasingly summer and winter, 
often in the teeth of snow and gales. 
They can contemplate their finished 
work with a pride rising from the satis¬ 
faction of having completed as fine a 
mountain road as yet has been built. 

Its gradients are seldom steeper than 
one in ten. It has cost about ;£i,000,000, 
and the toll for travelling along it is 
six shillings a head. Some might think 
this rather high, for a low toll encourages 
travellers, as the earnings of the Mersey 
Tunnel, now rapidly paying for itself, 
have shown. Picture on page 3 


WHY IS IT SO HOT? 

The Pendulum of 
Sun and Air 

BEATS OF THE ATMOSPHERIC 
CLOCK 

Dy Our Scientific Correspondent 

It is hot because it is time for it. 

Every year three hot days arrive .in 
the middle of July and three in the 
middle of August, the air warming up 
sometimes a few days before or remain-; 
ing warm after. These periods are 
noticeable in a hot summer or a cool one. 

Warm spells interrupt the weather in 
some other months, and the weather' 
clock keeps to them with a good deal 
of regularity even in the irregular climate! 
of , tlic British Isles. They are the clock; 
beats of the weather's time-table. 

Everything has its period, like a 
pendulum. The Sun has several pen-; 
dulurn oscillations in its daily output 
of heat, in the rise and fall of its sun-, 
spots, in the flaming outbursts of its 
prominences. All these are marked on 
the weather clock. But as yet we can-; 
not tell how, why,* or when, because 
they are mingled in a confused way 
with the oscillations of something else. 

The Air Screen 

All know that the heat conics from 
the Sun. Fewer remember how much 
the air has to do with it. The Earth's 
atmosphere, several hundred miles high 
though very thin on the top, acts first 
* as a screen. We should not be alive to 
complain of the heat without it. At 
about 180 miles from the Earth’s surface 
the temperature on a summer's day is 
at least 1500 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
brass would begin to melt. 

At 37 miles the temperature is higher 
than the ground level. Then, after an 
interval where it remains .steady, it 
begins to fall till it is colder than the 
Arctic regions. 

This immense ocean of air, with its 
astonishing' variations, in temperature, 
has its own oscillations They are not 
like the tides of tlic ocean* of water, 
and are hardly influenced by the pull of 
the Sun and Moon. But they must 
obey some periodic law, if we could 
only discover what it is. 

The Sunspots 

More is known of the periods of the 
Sun's atmosphere than our own. Its 
sunspots wax and wane over 11 years. 
The prominences rise and fall over rather 
less than four years. But wc cannot 
fit them in with our weather because 
we : do not know how our atmosphere 
reacts to them. 

The best that can be done is to 
discover if there are any marked periods 
in ; tlic world’s weather. The most 
trustworthy one is that of 35 years, 
which was calculated by Bruckner anil 
is called after him. Others have thought 
it should be 31 or 34 years. It will be 
noticed that this is three times the 11- 
ycar period of sunspots. 

Other periods, longer and shorter, have 
been noted, criticised, sometimes ac¬ 
cepted and oftener rejected. It is 
quite clear that there arc other pendu¬ 
lum swings and accidental influences 
interfering with the regular oscillations 
of the Sun's heat. 

Extremes of Heat or Cold 

A great volcanic explosion will fill the 
air with dust and shut off some of the 
Sun's heat. The accumulation of icc 
in the polar regions will alter currents 
in the ocean and in the air. 

But, apart from these accidents, there 
are several undiscoverablc and regular 
oscillations in the Earth's atmosphere 
which sometimes reinforce and some¬ 
times interrupt one another. When 
their beats coincide they produce periods 
of excessive heat or extreme cold. 

These intervals may last days or 
weeks or months. They may produce a 
heat wave or a hot summer. With our 
present knowledge only the minor beats 
can be predicted with any-assurance. 
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WASPS FIGHT A PEST 
English wasps arc preying on 
the wheat-stem sawfly in Canada, 
where the pest does millions of 
pounds worth of damage yearly, 
More than 300,000 wasp 
cocoons were sent out from 
Buckinghamshire by the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureau. 


Kangerdfugsdak x 


2000 MILES IN CANOES 
Five Russians in canvas catioes 
have made a perilous 2000-mile 
journey in forty days from 
Sverdlovsk to Moscow by way 
of the Chusovaya, Kama, Volga, 


A BIG NUGGET 
In a gold mine in Eastern Siberia 
a nugget weighing 75 ounces 
has been found. There are now 
1200 gold-mining centres in the 
Soviet Union, most of them in 
Siberia, with a total monthly 
output of about 400,000 ounces. 



DESERT BEACONS 
Three Frenchmen have 
been erecting beacons 
to mark an air route 
across one of the most 
desolate parts of the 
Sahara. The beacons 
arc on steel pylons and 
have fuel for two years. 


Harnessing the tides in the Bay of Fundy. See news columns 


SLEEPING ALLIGATORS 
It is now the dry season in the 
Amazon valley, and the alligators 
have buried themselves in the 
mud to hibernate. 


LIONS ON THE LINE 

An Englishman and six natives 
riding in a small trolley on the 
railway near Macequece were 
confronted by 'five lions on the 
track. The men escaped by 
driving the trolley full speed at 
the surprised lions. 


UNKNOWN PAPUA 
A magistrate and another official 
have explored an unknown valley 
in Papua which is inhabited by 
100,000 light-skinned natives 
calling themselves the Tari 
Furora. Sec news columns. 


A LEAD TO THE WORLD 
Normandie and Queen Mary 
NOT TO BE RIVALS 

When the Queen Mary takes the seas 
next year she will carry with her. every 
good wish on her maiden voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

. The wishes will not be all British, 
but French «as well, and her great rival 
the Normandie will be the first to offer 
them. The Normandie carries the Blue 
Ribbon of the Atlantic, but will wave it 
to her in friendly greeting, not in de¬ 
fiance. The two ships, each a marvel of 
modern ship construction and engineer¬ 
ing discovery and invention! are in 
fact to be not rivals but; amicable 
competitors. The word Mr Runciman 
found for them was not competitors 
but cooperators. 

When the schedules of next year’s 
sailings arc arranged alternate weeks 
will be shared by them. The Queen 
Maty and the Normandie will never be 
in the same port at the same time. 
They will never meet on the high seas, 
for though they will always be running 
in opposite directions they will keep 
well clear of one another. 

It is a dramatic example of the co¬ 
operation which alone will save the 
world. The two most splendid ships 
of the great shipping nations iigree not 
to be rivals, 

WHERE ARE THEY ? 

Ail American publication has dis¬ 
covered an interesting thing iii British 
roads. It says : 

Roads the hue of the orange-coloured mari¬ 
gold flowers are being tried by British highway 
engineers. Bordered with a white kerb, the 
marigold roads are found to reduce sunlight 
glare and dazzle at night; to define the road 
in all lights and allow pedestrians to be easily 
picked out. 1 

It is also suggested that these coloured roads 
will give pleasure to the traveller’s eye. 

Unfortunately our American con¬ 
temporary docs not tell us the address 
of these marigold roads. We should 
like to sec them. 


THE END OF A WAR 
A Handshake Three Years Late 

Once more the world has seen what 
it always secs after a war, the two rival 
generals coming together and shaking 
hands. 

• For three years they have been fight¬ 
ing and slaying one another’s men; 
now they have been formally introduced 
to each other, have drunk each other’s 
health in champagne, have made pretty 
speeches, about each other’s bravery. 

The Paraguay General said, I declare 
on behalf of the army of Paraguay that 
your army, against which we fought for 
three years, is without doubt one of the 
best and most courageous in the world. 

• The Bolivian General said, My 
country’s army also acknowledges in 
your army the highest military virtues. 
We fought as men do. 

Then the Paraguay General gave the 
Bolivian General a pistol he had carried 
throughout the campaign, and things 
are as they were, except that tens of 
thousands of men have died and tens of 
thousands of homes are broken. 

Is it not a pity they did not drink 
their champagne three years ago, so 
that all these men might have been 
living and all these homes might have 
been happy ? 

HERRINGS FOR RUSSIA 

We are glad the new Herring Board 
has been successful in selling more fish to 
Russia. 

The Soviet has just bought ^70,000 
worth, partly through the Board and 
partly through the Cooperative Whole¬ 
sale Society. 

There is good hope of further Russian 
purchases later, and there is room for 
them, for before the war Russia took 
800,000 barrels a year, which at present 
prices would mean about ^1,000,000. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 

So great is the demand for small 
metallised paper containers for oil that 
a new industry, employing 200 workers, 
has sprung up in Liverpool and a large 
modern factory has been equipped for 
their manufacture. 


29 MEN TO CROSS 
THE WORLD 

New Zealand’s National Game 

Rugby football may be called the 
national game of New Zealand, and the 
selection of 29 -players to visit the home¬ 
land this year aroused as much interest 
in New Zealand as the choosing of a 
test cricket team. 

The fact that Rugby football is a 
game of all classes is shown by the 
occupations of the men selected.. Several 
players arc in Government departments, 
others are bank clerks and shipping 
clerks, and there is an artillery lieutenant, 
a plasterer, a butcher, a gold-miner, and 
a commercial traveller. To those who 
think of New Zealand as a land of farms 
only it may come as a surprise that 
there arc only four farmers in the 29. 

A TREE FOR NEXT 
CHRISTMAS 
The Kindly Novelist 

Hans Andersen felt fully all the joy 
and mystery a little child sees in a 
Christmas tree; but M Henri de 
Montherlant is an author who feels it 
every whit'as much. 

M dc Montherlant has been given this 
year’s Heinemann Brize for a novel. It 
carries with it a cash award, and this 
sum the author has bestowed on King’s 
College Hospital for its Christmas tree. 

Wc are certain the donor will enjoy 
his Christmas all the more for thinking 
of the tree he has loaded with lights 
and toys for the poor little ones who 
must spend Christmas in hospital. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Painting by Corot . . * . £420 
Portrait by Reynolds . . . £290 

Silver dish and cover, 1794 . £151 

Pair of silver candlesticks, 1691 £151 
Silver porringer and cover, 1661. £129 
A Milton first edition, 1644 . . £122 

Portion of a Dickens letter . . £88 

Pair of silver salt-cellars, 1732. £19 


LIKE A LIVING MONUMENT 
An Old Lady’s Memories 

50 GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 
AND A WONDROUS MEMORY 

Nearly all the years of Lady Whit tail’s 
long life were spent in Turkey, and when 
she passed away within a few days of 
her 95th birthday she had 50 great¬ 
grandchildren all over the world. 

Never did an old lady lead a busier 
life. She was a tireless correspondent, 
writing every day to some of her elderly 
ten children, their children, and grand¬ 
children, and always finding time to do 
so, though her house seemed always full 
of visitors, for this grand old lady was 
like a living monument of Constanti¬ 
nople, 

In her day she and her husband. Sir 
William Whittall, whose firm in Turkey 
flourishes still, had seen sultans come 
and go, a dypasty overthrown, and the 
republic established. Their house was 
a sanctuary to many in the troublous 
days of Sultan Abdul Hamid, Kemal 
Pasha was one whom they sheltered ; 
another was Mahmoud Mukhtar Pasha, 
the Minister for War, whose life would 
have been forfeited had the Sultan been 
able to lay hands on him. Disguised as 
a sailor he was smuggled from the house 
under the noses of soldiers surrounding 
it, aqd got away on Sir William Whittall’s 
yacht. If the old lady’s letters lire ever 
published they will contain an astonish¬ 
ing secret history of Turkey. 


THE IDEAL HOSTEL 

Some members of the Y H A have 
built themselves a hostel at Holmbury 
St Mary, Surrey, and it has been opened 
by Lord Allen of Hurtwood. 

From experience during their walking 
tours the builders have learned the chief 
needs of the Y H A. They have designed 
a light and airy kitchen in which mem¬ 
bers can cook their meals, each being 
provided with an electric cooker or kettle. 

Very welcome aftor a long tramp will 
be the hot and cold shower baths. We 
believe that this home-made hostel is 
only the first of many others. 
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A A Beware 

r E much regret to see that 
members of the A A, to which 
most of us with cars belong, have 
been talking provoking nonsense. 

One wants to spend £400 in 
running an opposition candidate 
to Mr Hore-Belisha at the next 
election. Another complains of 
the 30-mile limit as greatly exer¬ 
cising the minds of motorists. 

We, who have motored as long 
as most people, would remind 
other motorists that a few years 
ago the legal speed on ail roads 
was 20 miles an hour, and 10 miles 
an hour through thousands of 
sections of built-up areas. Since 
then motoring has made our 
roads more dangerous than the 
Boer War made the battlefields 
of South Africa. 

Is it not enough that a car, 
unlimited as to speed when safely 
in the open, is permitted to 
travel a mile in two minutes over 
roads thronged with traffic and 
people ? The speed exceeds that 
of thousands of local trains. 

We have in our Transport 
Minister one of the most alert, 
sympathetic, and imaginative 
directors of the problem that any 
nation has produced. He has 
saved hundreds of lives already 
and will save thousands. Co¬ 
operation with him would benefit 
motorists and pedestrians alike ; 
opposition and defiance would 
merely compel him, in defence of 
life and public rights, to impose 
new and hampering restrictions. 

What if it docs take ten minutes 
instead of nine to drive five miles 
through a residential area: is not 
the minute well spent in leaving 
behind us a road unsullied by 
dead or injured ? Yet as a matter 
of fact good motorists find that 
the speed-limit in towns is not at 
all against them. 

. If the Transport Minister had 
to submit to a plebiscite a few 
people, unfit to be trusted any¬ 
where at any time with cars slow 
or fast, would vote against him ; 
but the vast majority of citizens 
of goodwill would vote for him. 

What is it he has done so far ? 
It is beyond all challenge that he 
has made life pleasanter and safer 
for all of us, and for those who 
are too blind to see it there are 
these figures to tell the tale : 

In 18 weeks of 1934 there were killed 
2410 people . In the same weeks of 1933 
the number was 1964 , a saving of 446 in 
spite of the increased number of cars . 

In the same 18 weeks the number of 
injured was 82,638 in 1934 and 7283 
less in 1933. 

The real truth is that Mr Hore- 
Belisha is already likely to save in 
ten years as . many lives as we 
lost in the whole of the Boer War, 
and he seems to us already a close 
rival to the Chief Scout in his 
claim to the empty pedestal in 
Trafalgar Square. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House. London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Builder Comes To the Poppyfield 

T IIE Poppyfield is green again, but 
it was as red as a cherry for 
three weeks. 

All about it the speculative builder 
is at his work, and the village is 
wondering if the slums are coming to 
their lovely countryside. 

“ It is as if the dear field was being 
beautiful for the last time," said the 
Lady of the Mote, talking of the blaze 
of poppies, and the Lady of the Hilltop 
said that surely the field was scarlet 
with rage. 

© 

Bombs From Rome 

300 More Bombers for Africa 
It is a terrible heading, and all 
friends of Italy will regret that it is 
our ancient Ally who is sending them. 
We read it with the same regret as wc 
have when we remember that 
Italy dropped the first bombs from the air . 

That also was in Africa. It is a 
bitter thing to reflect that it was Rome, 
the capital of Christianity, which 
started dropping bombs from the sky, 
and is preparing, like some calculating 
Caliban, to drop them again. 

© 

The Sun Shines In 

story told by the poet A. E. (the 
late George W. Russell) gives a 
charming example of Irish courtesy 
and wit. 

An Englishwoman cycling on the 
west coast of Ireland took shelter in 
the only cottage in sight, and the 
cottager, his wife being at market, did 
the honours with cake and milk. 

When the rain cleared off the 
visitor put half-a-crown on the table, 
but the labourer handed it back with 
the remark: “ Arrah, would the Sun 
pay for shining in at the dure ? " 

© 

A Countryside Hero 

We congratulate the hero of this little 
talc from The Times , who did a thing 
we have often wished to do . 

She saw a passenger in a large car 
get out and deposit a bundle of rubbish 
in the hedge. The engine did not 
restart at once and she had time to 
get the parcel and push it through 
the window as the car moved on, 
saying, “ I think youVe left something 
behind.” Chicken bones, ice-cream 
containers, and so on, fell into the 
laps of the astonished occupants, 

© 

\ Word From Shakespeare 

To One Who Talks Too Boldly" 

Thou art too wild, too rude, and hold 
of voice, , 

Parts that become thee happily 
enough, 

•And in such eyes as ours appear not 
faults; 

But where thou art not known, why, 
there they show 

Something too liberal; pray thee, 
take pain 

To allay; with some cold drops of 
modesty ! 

Thy skipping spirit. Merchant of Venice 


Follow the Nazis 

The Nazis have done one more good 
thing; they have prohibited smok¬ 
ing in the German woods and forests. 
It is a commonsense precaution. 

As smoking has become so common, 
woodland and heath fires have become 
so frequent that many beauty spots 
have been destroyed for a generation 
or more. 

In this at least let us follow the 
Nazis. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

writer complains that he has to 
keep his relations. Prefers to give 
them away. 

0 

goME colours make people look washed 
out. Particularly sea green. 

□ 

People who are always digging up the 
past usually want to make you a 
present of it. 

0 

Causes of Insomnia was the title of a 
lecture. Lectures aren’t one of them. 

0 

'J'iie mere sight of a policeman’s uniform 
sometimes restores order. Force 
of habit. 

□ 

AJotorists were held up by a swarm of 
ants. They were all of a heap. 

Peter Puck Wants To Know 





If policemen like traffic jam 

Some people only have motor-cars in 
order to swank. They are really 
side-cars. 

0 

piiERE is' a giant draughtboard in a 
London park. You don’t usually 
get draughts in the open air. 

0 

guEEr were sheared in Hyde Park the 
other day. Took a short cut. 

0 

A new factory is guarded by an electric 
burglar alarm. But are there any 
electric burglars ? 

0 

JJany beginners do not find ice-skating 
hard, says a writer. No, only the ice, 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Jn seven years about 1400 playing- 
fields have been added to our open 
spaces. 

The League's international library 
has now 180,000 volumes. 

piVK hundred London busmen have 
driven 10 years without an 
accident, and 107 men 15 years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Are you sure that your faults are not 
the clouds ivhich darken the face of 
heaven for you P 


Young and Old 

By The Pilgrim 

W 7 e found spring amid autumn an 
VV evening or two ago. 

A housing estate we know has about 
a dozen bungalows facing a tiny 
green, and in each bungalow live two 
old folk. Most of them arc very 
feeble, all of them are poor. One or 
two of them used to say they felt 
they were unwanted and no one cared 
about them. They do not say so now. 

One Tuesday we found a little 
company gathered on the green, old 
folk in threadbare overcoats and 
shawls, their faces wonderfully lit up. 
With them were perhaps twenty 
girls, all servants, all poor, but all 
young. It was thrilling to sec old 
and young stand up to sing, and still 
more thrilling to hear them. One of 
the girls read a passage from the 
Bible. Another said a few simple 
words about One whose promise was : 
Where itoo or three are gathered 
together in My name , there am I ■ in 
the midst . An old man prayed, his 
wife removing his hat for him : he 
had rheumatism in his arms. 

We talked with 011c of the old folk 
afterwards. " Wc just live for Tues¬ 
day evening," she said. “ We used to 
try to hold a service of our own till 
the girls came, but old bodies can't 
make much of a sing.” 

© 

Faithful Hound 

T’nis little story comes to us froijt 
A a house in Yorkshire where a 
lady lives alone with a maid who 
keeps a Great Dane, which is known 
to everyone in the town. 

It happened not long ago that the 
maid was separated from her faithful 
friend for a fortnight, and this huge 
creature ate little, and hung its head, 
and gave no bark; not a whine 
escaped it. At the end of the fort¬ 
night the maid came back, and the 
great hound leaped up and greeted her 
with one terrific bark, resounding 
through the neighbourhood. 

! © 

The Old-Fashioned Friend 

We should all be better, I think, 
and more contented, if we associated 
more with animals. 

They are perfectly old-fashioned; 
they do not read the newspapers and 
they do not want to vote. 

They have other delightful virtues. 
They think so much better of us than 
we are that it is an encouragement. 
They give so much to us in propor¬ 
tion to what they get that it shames 
our poor generosities. 

1 respect considerably the idea that 
God made them to be, not exactly an 
example to us, but a suggestion. 

Edward S. Martin 

© 

If Sleep Were Sold 

If sleep were sold 
Then kings would pay 
Their lands, their gold, 

Their crowns away 
That cares might cease 
And limbs grow light 
In that dear peace 
God given eacli night. 

Country Girl 
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TIDES 

GREAT NEW SCHEME 

USA Going Ahead With the 
Bay of Fundy Project 

WHAT ABOUT THE SEVERN? 

At last the tides of the sea are to 
be set to work. 

Cobscook Bay, an inlet in the Bay of 
Fundy, is the place where the long- 
dreamed-of experiment is on the way 
to become a fact. 

The tides run high in the Bay of 
Fundy, where a line drawn across it 
separates the United States from Canada; 
and at Cobscook Bay> which is at the 
south-east corner of the State of Maine, 
there is a rise and fall of 18 feet at the 
fishing town of Eastport. 

It is the fall after the rise which is to 
be utilised like a river's waterfall for 
conversion into electric power. How 
is it to be done ? 

The Power Dam 

A chain of islets runs across the 
wide mouth of Cobscook Bay, itself 
an inlet of Passamaquoddy Ba}^. 
They reach almost from shore to shore. 
The fishing town of Eastport is on the 
largest. A dam will join it to the 
southern shore. This is the low-tide dam. 

Another short dam connects the 
Eastport isle with the next one, and a 
third dam joins the string of islets to the 
northern shore. These two are high-tide 
dams. A fourth joins the middle one 
to the eastern American shore and 
divides Cobscook Bay into. an upper 
and lower pool. This is called the 
Power Darn because on it will be the 
electric power house. It is longer, 
wider, and higher than the others, 
and has a weir leading from the upper 
to the lower pool. 

When all these are constructed 
within the next two years the tides 
will be called in. They will flow in at 
high tide through the two sluices into 
the upper pool. When the water level 
is up to 30 feet in the upper pool it 
will run through the sluices into the 
lower basin, which is at the level of the 
lower tide, and the falling water will 
furnish the power. 

A Great Reservoir 

But this action would be intermittent, 
waiting on tides. To keep it going a big 
reservoir is to be constructed some 
miles away, where the water will be 
pumped to 130 feet above sea-level. 
It will flow down to take care of the 
period when the tides are just at midway. 

This is the scheme in outline, and 
the heavy tidal action throughout the 
Bay of Fundy gives it an excellent 
chance of success. The problem is the 
same as that of utilising the water power 
of a river, with two differences, namely, 
that a river's flow is constant and the 
fall of water utilised for power is 
generally higher. 

But even rapid rivers as sources of 
power conversion have a short engineer¬ 
ing history.* When Lord Kelvin saw the 
Falls of Niagara he murmured “What a 
waste ! " He lived to see the river light¬ 
ing the town of Buffalo miles away. Less 
swiftly flowing water has been utilised 
in the Shannon power scheme. 

Will It Pay? 

ITydro-clectric darns where the water 
is first stored and then allowed to pour 
through sluices are becoming an engin¬ 
eering commonplace. One is now being 
constructed in Northern India. Perhaps 
we need not despair of the Severn tidal 
power scheme which our own Govern¬ 
ments have talked of so much. 

Money has always been the chief 
obstacle for such schemes. Will it pay ? 
The Passamaquoddy Bay plan has been 
so long before the public that it has 
become familiarly known as the 


W edding days, birthdays, and ' all 
• joyful occasions can now be kept 
for us.in a Post Office diary. 

The Post Office offers to make itself 
the popular Remembrancer. All the 
festival days which we ought to keep in 
our own diaries, but oftener let slip from 
our memories, will be safe with the 
P M G. At a word from us he will put 
them on his list, and unfailingly to 
the day or even to the hour will send 
good wishes to Father on his birth¬ 
day or Mother on the morn of her wed¬ 
ding day. 

Absent friends, wherever they may be, 
will know we are thinking of them, for 
the Postmaster-General will tell them 
so just at the right moment. He will not 
say it with flowers but by telegram. 
Now a telegram can be an alarming 
thing. We hardly ever can open the 
orange-coloured envelope brought by 
the telegraph boy to the door without 
being a little afraid of the news it may 
bring. But the Post Office, kindly Santa 


Clans, has thought it out. The greetings 
telegram will come clad in gold. The 
message, nicely typewritten, will be 
within a border of gold and red, and 
along the lower edge the descending 
notes of an octave, a joyful peal. 

There might be an agreeable monotony 
in the style of such telegrams, but pro¬ 
vision has been made to avoid it. Any¬ 
one can compose a sheaf of differing 
messages and hand them in to the Post 
Office, with the times and addresses for 
delivering them to the right people on 
the right dates. They will be kept in 
cold storage in the Post Office diary till 
the day arrives. 

We send our own congratulations in 
advance to the Post Office on its enter¬ 
prise, living in hope of further favours 
to come. Perhaps now that we are hav¬ 
ing gilt-edged telegrams we shall some 
day have a stamp worth putting on our 
letters. We should like to see a race 
between the G P O and the Mint for a 
decent stamp and a decent coin. 


Spenser Reads To His Friend 





Edmund Spenser is here seen reading his poem The Faerie Queene to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The little house at Alton in Hampshire in which the poet is said to have lived is in danger 
of being destroyed, as told on page 2. 


Continued from the previous column 
Quoddy scheme. The engineers believed 
in it, but capital paused on the brink, 
doubtful whether putting money into 
the pool would not be like extracting 
gold from sea-water. 

President Roosevelt came to its aid 
when seeking good investments for 
relief work, and after long negotiation 
the Public Works Administration ven¬ 
tured ^2,000,000 and the work has begun. 

It is on a noteworthy scale. For the 
construction of the five rock-earth dams 
2,500,000 cubic yards of rock and 
9,000,000 cubic yards of earth will have 
first to be excavated ; and 700,000 cubic 
yards of cement will have to be put in. 

The engineering problems are not 
simple. The emptying gates controlling 
the water level have to be constructed to 
exhaust water at great speed. These 
gates and a navigation lock will require 
a dam 70 feet in depth capable of resist¬ 
ing the enormous pressure of the water 
as well as of resisting ocean storms. 
Three out of the five dams will be 
sunk in water more than 100 feet deep 
and subject to high-pressure velocities 
due to tidal fluctuations. 

On the dam, four miles long, dividing 
Cobscook Bay the site of the power 


house will be at the ocean end. Here 
the falling water will pour through 
sluices, and the electric power to be 
produced is rated at 166,670 kilowatts. 
This is the equivalent of the production 
of the more important power stations in 
England. The Federal Government will 
own and work the Quoddy scheme, the 
purpose of which is to supply cheap 
electric power and light through northern 
Maine. See World Map 


EGYPT LOOKS AT ABYSSINIA 

The trouble between Italy and 
Abyssinia is an example of how all the 
nations are bound up together. 

Egypt neeejs to store up the waters of 
the Nile, but the Blue Nile flows through 
Abyssinia, and a great scheme is on foot 
for building a dam at Lake Tsana, in 
the interior of that country. 

This plan cannot proceed until there 
is a prospect of peace. Egypt has the 
resources and is keen to go on with the 
work, but she must have security in 
drawing the water when everything is 
finished. We are interested also in the 
same scheme, for the water will flow 
through the Sudan and wc are to have 
our fair share of it. 


A NEW IDEA 

BETTER THAN POLITICS 

Helping To Lift Up the 
Indian Countryside 

CRUSADE ALL CAN SUPPORT 

When Mr Gandhi was leading the 
political movement in India most 
people felt that he was like a square 
peg in a round hole. 

Now he has apparently come to that 
conclusion himself, for through various 
reasons, and as a result of much hard 
thinking, this remarkable man has 
given up the pursuit of the curious game 
of politics and chosen the more useful 
and constructive work of reorganising 
the rural life of his people. 

India is essentially a land of villages, 
for nearly 90 per cent of the population 
are dependent on the product of the 
fields. Poverty and ignorance are their 
great problems, and with these Mr Gandhi 
is now dealing. 

A Village Improvement Scheme 

Two years ago Mr Gandhi parted 
company from his old associates in 
politics because they took up the policy 
of violence and the destruction of 
economic, social, and religious institu¬ 
tions and ideas. 

The more thoughtful men and women 
of India followed him, and he launched 
his great scheme of an All-India Village 
Improvement Association. 

The response has been very encourag¬ 
ing. He offered his workers no money, 
but the joy of service, hardship, loneli¬ 
ness, the scorching heat, and a life of 
sacrifice. Their number runs into hun¬ 
dreds. More are needed, but it is a good 
beginning. 

Through local committees a careful 
survey is made of the needs of a group of 
villages, and then the necessary pro¬ 
gramme is launched. Modern methods of 
agriculture are being taught. The care 
of cattle is an important part of the 
work. Through evening classes and by 
means'of the drama the consequences of 
social evils are brought home to the 
people. Attention is paid to the values 
of foods. Through a weekly paper Mr 
Gandhi keeps all the workers informed 
of what has been found useful in other 
places. 

The greatest enemy Mr Gandhi has 
to fight is dirt, and insanitary habits of 
poor outcasts. He has, in fact, turned 
his workers into an army of scavengers, 
and so dealt a deadly blow to caste and 
pride. The sweepers are looked upon as 
the . lowest of Indian castes because of 
the unpleasant work they have to do, 
and therefore, according to Mr Gandhi, 
they should be given the place of honour. 

A New Lease of Life 

It speaks well for Mr Gandhi’s per¬ 
sonal prestige and his moral leadership 
that men and women who would not 
have allowed a scavenger to pass within 
thirty yards of them are now actually 
going about with brooms, brushes, 
buckets, and disinfectants in their 
hands. The villagers open their eyes in 
astonishment, and when they find people 
of. education and from comfortable 
homes sweeping the roads, collecting the 
rubbish, and carrying out the duties of 
the lowest of the low, they begin to 
follow their example. 

’ So this amazing man is breaking down 
age-long barriers, creating a new social 
conscience, and giving a new lease of 
life to those who stood on the brink of 
death, starvation, and disaster. 


BRAVE AS A LARK 
A lark built its nest under the railway 
line at Oss in Holland. 

Although dozens of trains rocked and 
roared over it every day the mother 
bird was not alarmed, but sat quietlv on 
the eggs until they were hatched. 
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LIFE IN THE MOUNTAIN LAND OF ABYSSINIA 


A byssinia, old Ethiopia, is a land 
***■ of mountains fringed with desert, 
nearly five times the size of England 
and Wales, inhabited by about six million 
people, including about a ■million slaves. 

It stands on its high plateau at the 
north-east corner of Africa, like a fortress 
defying anyone to take it, though it is 
/surrounded on every side by European 
:peoples, some of whom would like, to 
: shdte its place in the sun. 

What has it to.offer ? It has moun¬ 
tains high enough to compare with the 
Alps rising above its . huge tableland, 

, which itself rises to 8ooo feet. Between 
them arc deep ravines cut by rivers 
' which ^ arc in the dry season mere 
impassable tracts of stones.' Yet there 
are millions of acres so fertile that 
they hardly need; a spade, and yield 
. wheat, millet, and.barley in abundance. 

. Cotton and coffee grow wild ; sugar-cane 
' and date pahns flourish. 

The Riches That Have Made a 
Naboth’s Vineyard 

It is not for these that Abyssinia has 
become a Naboth’s vineyard, but for 
' the metals, copper,* and "platinum, for 
minerals like sulphur and potash, for 
rubber, timber, and other untapped 
sources of wealth which its fastnesses 
may have to offer. They arc untapped 
because Abyssinia has not the industrial 
energy to work them and no wish to 
let others exploit them. It has never 
exerted itself to add to its natural 
; advantages, or to provide railways and 
roads to encourage the visitor. 

There is one slender railway, from 
Jibuti , on the Gulf of Aden to Addis 
Ababa, and a few miles of road round 
; about that capital of the kingdom. The 
other roads are largely tracks, and the 
most striking concession to progress, 

’ before the invention of wireless, were 
telegraph and telephone lines connecting 
Adclis Ababa with the coast and with 
Harrar, Dire Dawa, and Gambcila. 

The Towns 

Towns in the ordinary sense Abyssinia 
nas not. The capital, Addis Ababa, is a 
growing place with about 70,000 
people arid a foreign population of several 
thousands, British Indians, British 
Arabs, Greeks, and Armenians. Dire 
Dawa has 36,000 people ‘with a few 
hundred Europeans. Ilarrar is nearest 
: to a town, for it is an old walled city 
enclosing nearly 40,000 with about too 
Indians and Arabs. 

Ankobar is a small place, but once 
was the capital of the province of Shoa. 


Gambcila, on the western boundary 
of Abyssinia, is important to ourselves 
because it is a trading station leased to 
tiie ■ Sudan Government, and steamers 
ply between it and Khartum from Juno 
to November. It is an outlet for.com-; 
mercc with the West. Abyssinia’s, 
importance to our own country is of 
another kind. Though hcr land and crops 
suffer from scarcity of water, she is a 
rescryoir for the Nile, * In the, rainy season 
the water runs ,from her highlands along 
ravines that Have become torrents, to flow 
into the Nile, raising the flood water that 
is to irrigate the Sudan and<Egypt. " ■ 
The Highland Lake That Receives 
The Blue Nile 

No description of Abyssinia is com- 
• plete without mention of .the highland 

- Lake Tsana, the reservoir of the Blue 
Nile. This branch of the Nile, rising at 

; the ’ sacred spring of Gish Abba, flo\v$ 

; into the lake and out again, till by a- 
series of cataracts it reaches Kosieres on 
| the border, 600 miles from the source, 

- 8000 feet below it, and 4500 feet below 
1 Rosiercs. A convention between Great 
. Britain and Abyssinia ensures the flow, 

; and a dam has been considered. 

The lake, of about 400 square miles, 
is not very deep (236 feet at its deepest), 
and is dotted with islands. On some of 
them, Dck Island, Daga, Kebram, 
Galilee, are monasteries of rigorous rule, 
which possess ancient manuscripts. 

Such is Abyssinia in outline. The 
picture may be filled in by a description 
of a journey made by an Oxford student 
from Addis Ababa to Aiikobar. He speaks 
, of the capital as a straggling place, 
its principal streets paved with round 
waterworn boulders, and two suburban 
roads surfaced with a .thin macadam. 

A Two-Hours Ride on Horseback 

A two-hours ridc.on horseback brings 
one among nomads* living as they did 
in the days of Solomon. A journey 
therefore from Addis Ababa to historic 
( Ankobar has to be made by armed and 
well-equipped caravan, and the journey, 
less than 100 miles, took six days. 

The plateau over which the journey 
has to be made slopes upward from 
the low plains of the Sudan, rising 
higher and to the eastern edge. Here it 
breaks into a great escarpment with a 
■ first drop of 5000 feet. Its surface is cut 
5 by streams which have dug canyons 
of forbidding depths. The traveller 
must either scramble dangerously down 
and climb hazardously up, or make 
detours of many miles.’ 


At the higher elevations are level 
areas, of which the mules make light, 
and the villages of grass-thatched huts 
are tucked away in small canyons which 
protect them from . the' fierce wind 
blowing over the eastern escarpment 
toward the Sahara. There are groups 
oMakes covered with ducks and geese 
and cranes, thousands of acres covered 
with barley, wheat, and broad beans. The 
' fields arc scratched with hundreds of 
wooden ploughs pulled by light oxen. 

The Small Town Perched on a 
Peak Like a Needle 

At times it is bitterly cold on this 
; high plateau of 10,000 , feet, and An¬ 
kobar, perched on a peak like a needle 
-at a break .in the eastern escarpment, 
is a bleak place. It has an 18th : century 
citadel, 1 an enclosure with the local 
’ chieftain’s house/ and lines of defences 
against spearmen! From it the view is 
magnificent. From the south-west to 
north-east the plain of the Hawash 
River sweeps in a great curve, miles 
and miles of * blue-black acacia grass- 
' lands fading away in streaks of white, 
Toward the hills of Harrar can be seen 
the smoke of the railway train, still a day’s 
journey from Addis Ababa. 

At times a birdscye view of the people 
can be had, as when the petty chiefs 
of some of its 28 provinces come to the 
• capital to pay their respects to their 
King at liis newly-built stone .palace. 
The trouble with Abyssinia is that it is 
an unconsolidated collection of warlike 
races. The true Abyssinians nurnber 
rather under 3,000,000, inhabiting the 
provinces of Tigrc, Amliara, Gojam, and 
Shoa, about a third of the whole country. 
They are Christians by profession, and 
a Hamitic race mingled with Semites 
from Arabia and conquered Negro 
races. They call themselves white, but 
the description is relative. 

The Feudal Chieftains Who Must 
Be Kept in Order 

Then there arc tlic Gall as, some 
Christian, some Moslem, some pagan, 
and these arc of the -same Hamitic 
ancestry, a widespread pastoral and 
agricultural community. Various Somali 
peoples inhabit Harrar, the Somaliland 
plateau, and the south-east. The turbu¬ 
lent Danakil are Mohammedans, There 
are Negroes in the south-west, and the 
Falaslias keep the Jewish religion. 

Each of the many provinces has its own 
regulations, almost its own passports, 
aimed chiefly at keeping the foreigner 
out and preserving its ancient integrity. 


Their feudal lords arc ready to make 
war on one another, and, except 
the Falashas, all are ready to fight, 
Even the pastoral Gal las, who are ruled 
by the mountaineering clement in their 
lands; provide a vigorous fighting Stock. 
Armed with modern weapons they would 
be a danger to anyone. Many of the 
chieftains might be compared to the 
robber barons of the Middle-, Ages, 
and a strong hand at Addis Ababa 
is needed to keep them iii; order. 

When the feudal; chiefs ride abroad 
they take with them an escort of: scores 
’ of retainers, and a man’s importance is 
judged by the number he musters: At 
royal festivals the followings increase and 
12,000. warriors gather for the Em pcror’s 
banquet, which lasts .a day.' 

.This, is -thebarbaric aspect - of a 
country which, fortified by the Christian 

* rcligioh adopted by them from .the 
Coptic Church, has always, held itself 
aloof from Africa, though side by side 
with its ancient religion exist 'Moham¬ 
medanism and Paganism, as in so many 

, lands. Barbarians the Abyssinians are 
not. They have State schools in many 
parts of the country providing' a good 
’ education, including the teaching of 
French and English. They strive hard to 
administer justice and a code of laws 
based on Roman and Mosaic law. 

The Great Blot of Slavery on a 
Troubled Land 

In Ilarrar, Asba Tafari,, and Addis 
Ababa are Government hospitals, and it 
is always'a surprise to the visitor on 
arriving at the mountain capital to find a 
well-appointed railway station with taxis 
waiting outside. Addis Ababa has been 
transformed in recent years, the houses 
and shops that were made of wood, and 
mud are being replaced with stone. The 
Emperor’s Hospital, the Cathedral, and 
the Parliament House are new and fine 
buildings ; there are telephones, electric 
lighting, kincmas, hotels, and policemen ! 

• The least admirable feature of 
Abyssinia is the condition of slavery in 
which many of its people live. Domestic 
slavery is a recognised institution, and 
though it has been dealt with by decree 
it goes on, and will continue as long as 
the local chiefs can uphold it. However 
fricndl y we m ay feel towan 1 t h is . pic¬ 
turesque land it must be admitted that 
while Abyssinia dwells under this dark 
cloud she remains morally without the 
pale of civilised peoples. 

It is not possible to regard in any 
other way . any. kingdom in which the 
/traffic in slaves is' openly carried on. 


The Walking Habit Is Stamped On The Ordnance Map 


O ne more good thing has happened 
in these hard days: the Ordnance 
Survey is now showing Hostels f 
* A Committee has been appointed to 
'consider ways and means of bringing 
the Ordnance Survey Maps up to date, 
-and of making them useful in town and 
country planning schemes. This'.’news 
comes as a shock, for only yesterday we 
remarked how up to date is the Fifth 
Relief Edition of th'c One Inch* Map : 
it has Youth Hostels on it! They arc 
marked with a Y. 

With Youth Hostels increasing at 
their present rate of 30 a year the best 
imaginable survey organisation could 
scarcely hope to keep up with them. But 
that is no reason for either of these good 
works to halt. 

It shows how far we have come on the 
road toward civilisation when we look 
at the picture on the outside of the new 
folding maps of the rambler sitting on 
the hillside and remember that the 
useful work represented inside was first. 
begun nearly two centuries ago in an 
effort to vanquish the Highlanders. The 
Duke of Cumberland, son of George tlic 
Second, had no success in his campaign 
against the Young Pretender because 


the Scotsmen knew their mountains so 
much better than he did, and he had 
nothing to guide him. 

For the purpose of military affairs he 
decided to make a map of the Highlands. 
Work began in 1747. • * y •• 

v A war in Europe checked the effort 
when 84 rolls had been made/ and for a 
whole generation the scheme lay in 
abeyance, until the Trigonometrical 
Survey was authorised in 1791. Then 
the theodolite had to be invented and 
made. That took three years. Next 
England and .Wales were triangulated. 
That took half a century. Tlic work 
could have been done in one quarter the 
time if adequate funds had been forth- 
coining, but very few people could sec 
the good of it all. 

: General Mudgc, then in charge of the 
Survey, wrote to one of his field officers : 
“ I believe; I , have more difficulties 
thrown in my way as to the progress of 
the map-making by Ignorance, Avarice, 
and Cupidity/ than . you have by the 
intervention ; of Mountains, Morasses, 
with all the, local difficulties peculiar to 
Scotland put together.” / 

- The early ^ maps, were all black and 
white! The introduction of colour 43 


years ago made a great, change. With 
each revision of the maps improvements 
are made. The Popular Edition, begun 
just after the war, gives us contours for 
every 50 feet. The New Relief Edition, 
begun in 1931, introduces shading which 
gives the effect of modelling. All details 
have been redrawn for this edition, and 
the utmost care was taken to give us 
good lettering.' ‘' — 

A useful innovation is the division of 
the maps into squares representing 5000 
yards on each side. These divisions are 
numbered so that any point on the map 
can be represented numerically. This, 
forms a good Rambler's Code. A wire 
reading E 1,120,800 N. 1,348,400 would 
mean “ Meet me at Luton Hoo.” 

The Inch Maps that we know, as well 
as their small-scale brothers the Half¬ 
inch, Quarter-inch, and Tcn-miles-to- 
onc inch, arc based on larger ones drawn 
to a scale of six inches or 25 inches to 
the mile; 238 sheets of the Inch Map 
cover England, Scotland, and Wales, 
whereas it takes 15,000 sheets of the 
Six-inch map to cover the same ground 
and 50,000 sheets of the 25-inch map, 
or, as much as would, be needed to niap 
Australia on the inch scale. 


IIow many of us, when we sit down to 
consult our maps, stop, to think of the 
vast army of workers who have been at 
it; for about 200 years perfecting these 
unassuming,. silent, but marvellously 
efficient paper guides ?. 

How many of us know of the nights 
under canvas on cold mountain; tops, 
the dreary days waiting in fog, rain, and 
mist before the landmark that , was 
needed for the next step in the triangiila- 
tion came into sight ?. .; 

How many of us stop to think of the 
men who fought single-handed to make 
their vision real: William-Roy, William 
Mudge, Thomas Colby ? 

How many people realise that the 
aeroplane seen so often hovering over 
the Midlands lately is engaged in the 
latest method of bringing these maps 
up to date, flying backward and forward 
in a line kept straight and steady by a 
gyroscopic control, while a camera picks 
up every detail of the ground below ? 

Plow many of us stop to give thanks 
that a work begun to aid military ex¬ 
ploits against Scotland is now used by 
the population of a united country in the 
peaceful pursuit of discovering the 
natural wonders and beauties of our land? 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLE LIVING IN THE SHADOW OF WAR 


The whole world has been watching with deep concern the steady and deliberate preparation of Signor Mussolini for the conquest of Abyssinia by force of arms, a callous defiance 
of Italy’s signature to the Covenant of the League and to the Kellogg Pact. It remains to be seen what the outcome will be of the strong world opinion now expressing itself 



A tailor at work in a street of Addis Ababa, the capital 


Little JVIJss Topknot—an Abyssinian girl 


A weaver at work with a hand-loom 



A sunshade for a traffio policeman in Addis Ababa The Emperor and Empress with three of their children Flat stones for grinding corn on sale : n Addis Ababa 



•rarrvnra waiting to be paid for the coffee they have brought to market Children at prayer in a Roman Catholic mission school at Kaffa 
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COLD BLOOD 
WARMS UP 

The Mother Python’s 
Temperature 

WONDERS OF NATURE’S 
INCUBATORS 

In a fern-strewn den at the Zoo 
there is a living incubator at work of 
a type which lias been successful for 
millions of years. 

It is a mother snake, a great python, 
which, having collected her 30 eggs 
into a cone-shaped mass, as noted by 
our Zoo correspondent in last week’s 
C N, lies coiled round them, rapt in an 
instinctive ecstasy. 

Although normally cold-blooded, she 
has a temperature ; the heat of her body 
rises two or three degrees during the 
three, months necessary to hatch the 
eggs. Throughout that period she will 
fast, yet the warmth of her body will be 
maintained by Nature, so that the fluid 
part of the eggs may not solidify, and 
little snakes may form from the vital 
principle of the remainder. 

Not all snakes incubate their eggs’; 
many species issue from eggs hatched by 
the heat of the Sun, or from the warmth 
generated by fermenting vegetation. 
Some years ago a house near Llanelly, 
South Wales, suddenly became infested 
with snakes, and over 20 a day were 
killed. The supply being traced to its 
source, there was found a hole in a wall 
opening to the back of the oven, where 
40 clusters of snake-eggs, 1200 in all, 
were on the point of being hatched out 
by the warmth from the oven. 

Incubation By Birds 

Nothing in Nature, however wou- 
Icrful, is isolated ; every marvel has its 
parallel or likeness. The constancy of 
(he mother python to her task is shared 
by birds which, for various periods, 
brood their eggs as devotedly. Tempera¬ 
ture rises in them as in the snake. The 
breast glows with feverish heat until 
the eggs arc hatched, wliat are called 
brood patches being charged with vessels 
in which the blood courses hot. 

Most wonderful of all such feats of 
incubation is that of the Emperor 
penguin, which, with its one egg balanced 
between the upper part of the feet and 
the lower part of the body, broods it for 
six weeks on the ice during the midnight 
gloom of the terrible Antarctic winter. 

During that time - the bird eats and 
drinks nothing, but lives on the blubber - 
like fat with which its body is stored. 
Captain Scott and his brother heroes 
starved to death in conditions which 
these birds find the only ones suitable 
for bringing new life into existence. 


MAURETANIA’S LAST POST 

In Winchester Cathedral the Last Post 
was sounded for the Mauretania, . 

Then the Bishop of Southampton, the 
' home port of the famous ship, begged the 
Dean to tell him what the music of the 
bugle signified, 

" Reverend Father in God,” replied 
the Dean, “ the bugle sounds the sunset 
betokening the day which is done and 
the night at hand, and it sounds for the 
passing of a great ship which has 
traversed the seas for nigh on 30 years 
and is now come to the ending of her 
labours. 

" Her name is Mauretania, and there 
stands beneath the covering of yonder 
flag a likeness of her which we beg the 
Lord Lieutenant in the King's name to 
unveil, and you, sir, to dedicate to the 
glory of God for a memorial of her for 
all time, and a symbol of the love God 
has for those who go down to the sea 
in ships." 

The King sent a message wishing God¬ 
speed to all seafaring men throughout 
the world and their wives and families, 
and the model which has received this 
double benediction will stand for ever in 
the transept of the cathedral. 


The Childre?i 

A Queensland 
Mazeppa 

Strange Adventure With 
a Camel 

Australians say that anything can 
happen in North Queensland. A gold 
prospector there has had an adventure 
with a camel such as may never have 
happened before. 

He was one of a party on the way to 
find the mysterious Jayah goldfield, 
which has a story of its own. Forty 
years ago a wandering prospector came 
on it, found rich ore, but never lived to 
exploit it. He died on his way back 
before lie could tell anyone of its 
whereabouts, and since then scores of 
people have tried to find this rainbow 
gold without success. 

Looking For Gold 

This new party had reached the 
Kimberley ranges and its members were 
casting about in various directions 
looking for gold. One of the older men 
who remembered the 40-ycar-old story 
set out by himself, taking provisions for 
several days, to test a creek that he had 
heard of, miles away. He did not return 
on the day lie had promised and his 
mate set out to find him. As he could 
discover no trace he enlisted the aid of 
some Blackfcllows, and the party took 
a camel with them in case of accidents. 

The Blackfcllows, skilled in tracking, 
at last found a hole that had been dug 
in the side of a creek and had caved in. 
From there they followed tracks which 
told them that the man had gone on all 
fours. Four miles from the hole they 
found him with a broken arm and a 
sprained ankle. 

While he had been digging in the side 
of the creek he had been partly buried 
by a fall of earth and stones. All night 
he was pinned there. Dingo dogs came 
howling round him, but he had scared 
them off by throwing stones. On the 
second day lie released himself, but he 
was crippled, and after that he could 
not remember what had happened. 

They gave the exhausted and injured 
man first aid and strapped him on the 
camel. But this beast was an evil- 
tempered animal and suddenly turned on 
the Blackfellow who wa? leading it. It 
broke away and lumbered off with the 
injured man still strapped on its bade. 

A Perilous Ride 

Not even Mazeppa in Byron's story 
of the prisoner bound on the wild horse 
of the Ukraine breed was in such evil 
case, for Mazeppa was tightly bound 
on and was unwounded. The camel 
did not go so fast as a wild horse, but 
it was too speedy for the camp followers. 
All afternoon Blackfellow and white man 
toiled after it in vain. They were very 
much afraid of what might happen to 
their crippled old comrade. 

Strategy was called in aid and the 
white men of the party, making a long 
detour, came at last face to face with the 
camel on the beaten track. It showed 
signs of bolting again, and there was 
only one tiling to do. They had to 
shoot it to rescue their companion. 

Fortunately lie was no worse than 
before after the terrific jolting on that 
perilous ride. They made a litter for 
him, and by relays carried him in to the 
distant camp, and there, though he has 
so strange a talc to tell, he is no worse 
for it. 


LIFTS FOR FLATS 

A landmark in housing has been made 
by the Westminster Housing Trust. 

I11 their Tachbrook Estate they have 
fitted the working-class flats with lifts! 
As the buildings arc of five storeys, what 
is remarkable in the matter is not that 
the lifts are fitted, but that those who 
live in such buildings have never before 
been provided with lifts. 


s Newspaper 

Making Cripples 
and mending Them 

Balancing the Great War 

How many cripples did Tennessee 
men add to the world's store of sorrow 
in the war? Nobody knows. But, 
however many it was, their hearts were 
not in it. Their actions today prove 
that, for they have promised themselves 
to let no crippled child go untended in 
all Tennessee. 

These Tennessee men, organised in 
138 Posts of the American Legion, 
undertook to find every child with 
crooked .spine or wasted limbs or a 
squint or a limp, no matter how far he 
might live in the mountains, and see 
that he got the best treatment science 
could give. In Tennessee’s 95 counties 
they have found over 10,000. 

They are finding tremendous satis¬ 
faction in this work. If in the war 
they had to make cripples, they ai*e now 
trying to ease the burden of that 
terrible memory by making whole bodies 
instead. 


A REPORT AFTER 
TWO YEARS 
And an Accident Every Week 

After generations of working, in 
which thousands have perished in being 
lowered down a mine shaft or lifted out 
of it, a Committee was appointed in 
February 1933 to "inquire." After 
tivo years a report appears ! 

Winding, this business of getting 
men, coals, and materials in and out of 
the mine, has to be done at express 
speed or the mine would yield little. 
Therefore the machinery ought to be 
splendid, but too often it is not. 

The Overwind Prevention Committee 
reports that most of the existing 
devices for preventing overwinds do 
not exercise sufficient control of speed 
in the shaft, and it is desirable that 
there should be an auxiliary speed 
control device. An amendment of the 
law is proposed which would demand an 
effective automatic contrivance such as 
would prevent a descending cage from 
being landed at tlic bottom at a dangerous 
speed. The Committee also suggests 
that the present legal standard of brake 
power is too low. 

At last the report! How long before 
action is taken ? Never a week passes 
without a cage accident. 


THE HAPPY EXILE 

Of Alexander Anitchkof, the Russian 
exile who had been rich and passed away 
poor, the truest thing to say is that he 
was never a burden to anyone. 

In Russia he had been a wealthy 
landowner, with a picture gallery that 
was famous. The Soviet took it, and in 
England he was only a struggling artist 
in feeble health who had to make his 
living by his paintings. He took 
Wimbledon Common for his subject and 
painted it with sincerity, with.affection, 
and with truth. They were little pic¬ 
tures, but they were good and they sold. 
He had no illusions about them, and said 
modestly of his work that he drank out 
of a small cup, but it was his own. 

That was his gift and his charm. He 
was always himself, always brave and 
gay under circumstances of health and 
something very near poverty that would 
have broken most men. He could 
rejoice not only in his happy past, but 
in every small consolation of the present, 
and more especially in the companion¬ 
ship of the many friends he found in 
England. When ho passed away he 
might' have said, with another cour¬ 
ageous spirit, that he had warmed both 
hands at the fire of life and was ready 
to depart. 

Air T. B. Davis has given the Prince 
of Wales a cheque for £25,000 for our 
Merchan t Seamen. 
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STOP, LOOK, AND 
LISTEN 

Can We Have a Sign 
Language ? 

SIR RICHARD PAGET’S IDEA 

When the learned men from 30 
countries met at the Congress on 
Phonetic Science in London they 
began with their alphabet. 

It is an alphabet with vowels and con¬ 
sonants designed to give the same sound 
for any letter in any tongue. Thus the 
English letter J, which would have to 
appear as DZH in many languages, is 
changed in the international alphabet 
to another symbol which all would pro¬ 
nounce in the same way. 

This is the first step to that interna¬ 
tional language in pursuit of which 
Espcrantists, Volapukists, and other 
hopeful theorists have toiled so long in 
vain. But Sir Richard Paget, who 
addressed the Congress, had a simpler 
way. Why not speak in signs ? 

The sign language is universal. When 
the explorers found a new race in Papua 
the other day they pointed to a field of 
potatoes to show that they were hungry, 
and the Papuans understood. 

What Hollywood Has Taught Us 

We are not quite sure whether the 
Papuans shook their heads to show they 
were unwilling to oblige, but a head 
shaken in one way to mean No or nodded 
in another for Yes is a sign all the 
world over. 

The Stop and Wait and Go of the 
traffic, signals arc merely convenient 
substitutes for the policeman's uplifted 
hand. Sir Richard added that there 
arc signs for cattle, snakes, birds, frogs, 
and horses which arc the same among alt 
primitive peoples. Those who know 
Spain or Italy will be well aware of the 
range of the sign language among the 
peasantry, and Hollywood has taught 
us how to register emotion. 

Clearly there is something in Sir 
Richard's suggestion, but we cannot help 
wondering how by gesture we could con¬ 
vey a phrase like the " International 
Congress on Phonetic Science." 


MR BUCHANAN’S BOYS 
How and Why They See 
the World 

NOW THEIR SISTERS MAY 
SEE IT TOO 

The annual trek of " Mr Buchanan's 
Boys " across Canada to Vancouver, up 
tlic coast to Skagway and then through 
Alaska, has long been a subject of envy 
among the sisters of the boys, and this 
year a girl's expedition is being organised. 

It is being run on the same lines, each 
girl haying to earn a third of her ex¬ 
penses, secure a third from her parents, 
while Mr George Edward Buchanan adds 
the last third. This is Mr Buchanan's con¬ 
tribution to the education of the young 
people of North America, boys and girls 
of the United States and Canada being 
eligible. Some 50 or 60 go every year. 

As a working lad of 18 George 
Buchanan decided to see the world. He 
saved up his earnings, persuaded his 
mother to put in a like amount, and 
secured some more from a benevolent 
gentleman. 

Since then Mr Buchanan has made a 
fortune ; and lie has chosen this way of 
passing jt on to others by helping them 
to repeat the experience he found most 
valuable in his life. 

When Mr Buchanan’s Boys grow up 
it is a point of honour with them to 
carry out the same idea for some other 
lad, so that in this way the scheme tends 
to perpetuate itself. 

The fact that Mr Buchanan goes with 
the boys keeps the whole scheme very 
human, more of a gesture of comrade¬ 
ship than an act of philanthropy. 
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THE COMING 
PERSEIDS 

NEXT WEEK’S METEOR 
DISPLAY 

Treasures From 3000 Million 
Miles Away 

FRAGMENTS OF A COMET 

Dy the CN Astronomer 

Sonic meteors of the famous Pcrscid 
stream may be observed next week, 
the greatest number being expected 
between August io and 12. 

Toward midnight they appear to 
radiate from a point low in the north- 
east sky, but as the Moon will be present 
only a few are likely to be perceptible. 

Much the best time to look will be 
before dawn, say between 2 and 4 o'clock, 
when Perseus, the constellation from 
which the meteors appear to come, will 
be high up in the cast and the Moon will 
have set. The observer will then be 
almost under the radiant point whence 
the meteors come. In favourable 
situations as many as 120 an hour may 
be counted, but as a rule the numbers 
noted are between 20 and 30 an hour. 

Beyond the Orbit of Neptune 

When first perceived the Perscids are 
usually between 70 and 80 miles above 
the Earth's surface, while they disap¬ 
pear between 40 and 50 miles above it 
except in the case of very large meteors, 
which on somewhat rare occasions will 
even reach the ground, when they may 
be found, and are then known as 
meteorites. Thus it becomes possible 
for a fortunate finder to possess a celes¬ 
tial object that was once upward of 
3000 million miles away, for all Perseid 
meteors come from regions far beyond 
the orbit of the planet Neptune, whence 
they have been travelling for upward of 
the last fifty years. 

* This is known to be the case because 
the meteors have been found to be part 
of the famous Comet III of 1862, gener¬ 
ally known as Tuttle’s. 

In the Wake of Tuttle's Comet 

This comet travels over the same orbit 
as the meteors, which are cometary frag¬ 
ments ; these have become separated and 
thenceforth travel in the comet’s wake, 
becoming more and more retarded and 
deflected in their paths by planetary 
attraction until, as will happen next 
week, numbers will meet with disaster 
by too much planetary attraction from 
our Earth, 

Not until about the year 1985 is the 
comet itself likely to return, but each 
year at this time these numerous frag¬ 
ments speed into the Earth’s atmosphere 
at about 35 miles a second when our 
world approaches near to the comet’s 
path ; then they soon ignite from the 
resultant friction through the air. Their 
incandescence is not surprising when wc 
consider that this speed is some 70 times 
. faster than a shot from a gun. Actually 
a body has to travel at only six miles a 
second through the air to become 
incandescent. 

Meteors and Comets 

That meteors are associated with 
comets has been proved in various ways ; 
in fact, the evidence indicates that the, 
bright nucleus in the head of a comet is 
a more or less compact mass of meteors ; 
an innumerable aggregation of particles 
the size of grains of sand, marbles, 
cricket balls, footballs, or even larger 
specimens, each speeding along in its vast 
orbit and gradually concentrating into 
& closer mass as the comet approaches 
the Sun. Then this meteor-nucleus may 
be 500 miles in diameter, as in the case 
of Halley’s Comet, and weigh anything 
up to 5000 million tons, but rarely more. 

It appears that they develop an in¬ 
creasing state of violent commotion as 
the comet approaches the Sun, producing 
a greatly increased output of cometary 
energy, which may be observed from a 
considerable brightening of the comet’s 
nucleus, an expansion of the head, and 


The Children 

OUTLOOK FOR THE 
FUTURE 

THE PATRICK GEDDES 
TOWER 

He Wrote His Name on the 
Thought of His Time 

LET US REMEMBER HIM 

Sir Patrick Gcddcs wrote his name 
on the thought and feeling of his time 
in letters which, as the Roman poet 
said, were more enduring than brass. 

But he left also to the care of those 
who thought with him and like him the 
monument in Edinburgh which he called 
the Outlook Tower, where 40 years ago 
he established a model museum of 
geography, history, and sociology. • 

The idea at the back of it was that it 
should afford materials for a study of 
the life of the country round about it, 
past, present, and future. In it should 
be seen how town and country had 
grown, how thought and industry had 
progressed, and liow the future should 
be planned. 

It was not to be a dryasdust collection 
of documents and statistics, or an 
assembly of objects where dust would 
gather as the years went by, but a living 
mirror of what men and women worked 
for and hoped for. It was a fine thought 
of this practical enthusiast who in his 
day not only dreamed but did things. 
He was a pioneer of town planning at 
home and overseas, and his idea that 
for the sake of the future any region 
with a centre of industrial activity 
should be surveyed took form and root. 

Crosby Hall 

So in the same way the University 
halls of residence for students in Edin¬ 
burgh were extended to international 
halls of residence. Crosby Hall at 
Chelsea, which receives women graduates 
from all over the world, is only one 
example of the way in which the ideas 
of Patrick Geddes bore fruit. He was 
an inspiring worker and writer in many 
fields and a man of inexhaustible fertility 
in suggestions for civic and social 
.improvement. 

It is because these ideas arc living 
things that some of the foremost thinkers 
and idealists of our time believe they 
should be put into, a condition to be more 
widely known/and one of the best ways 
of doing so would be to establish the 
Outlook Tower on a permanent basis. 


A MUSEUM STREET 

Hull has a new museum, a museum 
very different from those with which 
we are familiar, for it is a street of build¬ 
ings with old bow windows and signs 
similar in every respect to those that 
stood in Hull 200 years ago. 

Among them are shops of the chemist, 
the woodcarver, the gunmaker, the 
plumber, the grocer, and the draper. 
The good fairy who has raised this 
reminder of Old England is Mr T. 
Sheppard, who has turned a grain ware¬ 
house into something which will teach 
social history to the children of Hull 
in this vivid way. 

Continued from the previous column 

an enormous increase in the size and 
brilliance of the tail. 

Photographs show that this output of 
energy takes the form of distinct out¬ 
bursts from time to time which may on 
occasion be disruptive; then appar¬ 
ently large masses of meteors become 
detached from the main mass, planetary 
attraction causing their distances to 
increase with time until they add to the 
increasing stream, of meteors that follow 
more or less in the wake of the parent 
comet. Many of them, as we have seen, 
finally meet with disaster by entering 
the Earth’s atmosphere, when we per¬ 
ceive them as the popular ” shooting 
stars.” G. F. M. 


V Newspaper 

CRABB ROBINSON 
AND HIS DIARY 

VIVID PEN-PICTURES OF A 
CHANGING ENGLAND 

A Man Who Knew Lamb, 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle 

JUDGE OF MEN AND BOOKS 

The Life and Times of Henry Crahb 
Robinson . By Edith Morley. Dent . ros 6d. 

C N readers know Henry Crabb 
Robinson as a man of many friends. 
He knew Goethe and Schiller at Weimar, 
and later Lamb and Wordsworth and 
Carlyle. No man ever invited more 
famous men to breakfast, and he has 
been so well known as the friend of the 
famous that perhaps the world has over¬ 
looked what lie was himself. Miss 
Edith Morley is able to tell us a great 
deal about him, for he kept a very care¬ 
ful diary. 

He was born in 1775 and lived until 
1867. As a schoolboy he heard of the 
French Revolution; as an old man he 
read Lincoln’s speeches and rejoiced at 
the ending of slavery. The diary of 
so long a life records many of the 
changes which affected England and the 
ordinary man. 

Posterity and the Park 

Early last century Crabb Robinson 
drove for the first time into the Regent’s 
Park, and thouglit it would be of more 
value to posterity than the glorious 
victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
In his first years in London he had to 
walk to visit his friends, unless a passing 
coach had a spare place, but presently 
he could take a cab, and then an omni¬ 
bus, and before the end he could go 
to Brighton by train. 

His first acquaintance with the railway 
was on June 10, 1833, at Liverpool. 
M We travelled in the second class of 
carriages. There were five trams linked 
together, on each of which were placed 
open seats for the traveller, and besides 
there was a close carriage and one other 
machine for luggage. The company was 
not genteel. The fare four shillings for 
the 31 miles.” 

They journeyed so rapidly (about 20 
miles an hour, he thought) that he could 
not see much in passing. 

Telegraph and Railway 

In 1845 he mentions the telegraph 
(introduced in 1837), a greater marvel 
to him than the railway. Five years 
later lie saw an “electric telegraph 
ticket,” brought to someone telling 
of her husband’s sudden illness, and 
thought that its frightful brevity was 
a far from satisfactory way of send¬ 
ing such news. 

He read in bed by candlelight, and 
took a lantern when he went on the 
railway after dark, but lie saw gas 
lighting introduced. He had an opera¬ 
tion under chloroform soon after it was 
first used as an anaesthetic. He had a 
daguerreotype of himself taken in 1841, 
and after seeing the result begged 
Wordsworth not to let anyone he loved 
use this abominable invention, but 20 
years later photography gave him a 
good likeness. 

Sympathy With the Poor 

All through his life Crabb Robinson 
sympathised with the poor and op¬ 
pressed. He saw the coming of the 
factory system and condemned the 
wrongs it brought. He was long before 
his age in his views on the punishment 
of young offenders, holding that their 
acts might be culpable but the guilt 
should belong to those who had not 
given the young people proper training. 

He was not a brilliant man, as were 
most of the many friends who met at 
his house, but he was a good judge of 
men and of books and a splendid host 
(though Carlyle lamented that Crabb 
gave him Sally Lunn buns for tea). 
These qualities enabled him to give us 
a good picture of life through most of 
an important century. 


II 


TEA TIME 



Just imagine 
having eight* 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


Emblem 
dy Assorted 

Biscuits © m 

Mode only by 

CARRS 

of CARLISLE 
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THE OKAPI 


LEAVING IT TO 
THE BOYS 

YOUNG ENGLAND MAPPING 
OUR OLDEST COLONY 

The Biggest £10 Bargain in 
the History of the World 

47 PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPLORERS 

By the time these lines appear in 
print 47 boys between 17 and 19, 
members of the Public Schools 
Exploring Society, will be on their way 
to complete a task begun by John. 
Cabot 438 years ago. , 

They are to explore the unmapped 
mysteries shrouded in the - heart of 
Newfoundland, our oldest colony. 

They have an idea of what to look 
for, and their goal is fixed in advance, 
so that in this they have an advantage 
over Cabot. When Cabot.set out from 
Bristol in 1497 he expected to run across 
India and Marco Polo’s China and Japan 
at the end of two or three days sail, 
picking up on the way the Isles of the 
Blest, whose existence, a few. leagues 
west of Ireland, only pagans doubted, 

A Wonder of the Age 

King George gives our boys a less 
comprehensive charter than Plenry the 
Seventh gave Cabot, whom he authorised 
to investigate and to capture, if he 
could, “ whatever countries, islands, 
regions, or provinces belonging to 
heathens or infidels, in whatsoever 
part of the world they might be, which 
before that time were unknown to all 
Christians.” That done, he was to 
return and pay the king a fifth of all 
the profits ! 

The voyage was one of the wonders 
of the age glorified by Columbus. Cabot 
discovered not only Newfoundland, but 
the North American continent, believed 
it to be Asia, and was sure that 
if he could sail a few days longer lie 
would cast anchor off the coast of 
Japan, where, he. said, "all the jewels 
and spices of the world are to be found.” 

The thing that mattered to the men 
who had financed him, the merchants of 
Bristol, was the astounding stock of fish 
off the banks of the New Found Land. 

; Cabot laid a continent at the feet of 
Henry, who, romantic and splendid in 
Shakespeare, was in reality a skinflint. 
Cabot’s share in the discovery of a new 
world is recorded in the'still existing 
entry, "10 August, 1497, To hym 
that found the new isle, £10,” Surely it 
was the biggest £10 bargain in world 
history 1 

A Famous Fishing Centre 

Newfoundland soon became the most 
famous fishing centre in the world, even 
eclipsing Iceland, long our chief source 
of supply. In its waters, when all 
Europe was at war, nation against 
nation, ships from England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal fished and 
harboured together in perfect amity. 

Of exploration beyond the coast 
there was little or none. No attempt 
at English colonisation was made until 
the Armada was about to take shape, 
but after 50 years all efforts at settlement 
on the island were discouraged by our 
merchants, who, making fortunes from 
the cod fishery, did not want people in 
Newfoundland to compete with their 
home trade. 

The last chapter of discovery is.now 
to be written by boys. There is life in 
the Empire yet when youth takes up and 
completes an imperial task which has 
been left for over four centuries 
unfinished. 


THE STAMP RATE 

The Borough Council of Camberwell 
have adopted a scheme which enables 
rates to be paid by postage stamps. 
Cards will be issued to people who wish 
to pa} 7 their rates in this way. 

The scheme, which follows the lines of 
Savings Certificates, is expected to be 
in operation by the end of the year. 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 



The peppery lactar fungus now appears 



The merlin goes to the coast to prey 
on wading birds 



The shining green The great spearwort, 
berries of the buck- an ornamental but- 
thorn are now turn- tercup, is found in 
ing black watery places 



Tlie second brood of The lacewing fly lays 
green-veined white but- its eggs under leaves 
. ter flies now appear on rose bushes 



Fieldmice appear in abundance and may 
often be seen 



The seedheads of sea-purslane succeed 
the faded flowers 


A VISITOR FROM THE 
ITURl FOREST 

First Specimen To Be Seen 
Alive in This Country 

WILD CAT’S ESCAPADE 

Ely Our Zoo Correspondent 

At last the Zoo has had the good 
fortune to acquire a specimen of the 
okapi, that rare and strange, animal 
from the Ituri Forest of Central Africa 
of which Commander Attilio Gatti, the 
Italian explorer, gave such an interest¬ 
ing account in the C N last December. 

The King of the Belgians has sent an 
okapi to the Prince of Wales, and in his 
turn the Prince has presented the 
animal to the Zoo. 

The okapi is a brightly-coloured and 
partially striped animal with the char¬ 
acteristics of the giraffe, deer, and zebra. 
It was first discovered in 1900 by Sir 
Harry Johnston, but the specimen given 
to the Prince of Wales is the first to be 
brought alive to this country. 

In Quarantine 

As soon as the Zoo received the news 
a house and paddock were made for the 
okapi on a lawn in the centre of the 
Gardens, and permission was obtained 
for the new arrival to spend its p>eriod 
of quarantine in these surroundings 
instead of in the sanatorium. 

A wild cat captured in the north of 
Scotland and sent to the Zoo celebrated 
its arrival by escaping and nothing was 
seen or heard of it for three weeks. Then 
one morning a fox-terrier was observed 
to be taking keen interest in a patch 
of undergrowth and long grass on the 
north side of the Gardens. The keeper 
in charge of the dog called him off and 
found tracks of some small animal. 

The following day a keeper caught 
sight of the fugitive and, grasping a net, 
gave chase and managed to catch the 
cat. Though rather thinner it was in 
excellent condition, and after spending a 
few days in the sanatorium was ready to 
be placed on view. Picture on page 3 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
Ifouse, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques - 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

Why are Telegraph Poles Provided 
With Metal Tops? 

To prevent rain from soaking in and 
rotting the woodwork. 

What Is an Element ? 

Generally, an essential ingredient of a 
thing. In chemistry, a substance which 
cannot be chemically divided into anything 
of a nature different from itself. The 
etymology of the word is uncertain. 

Can We Forecast the Weather 
By Seaweed ? 

To a certain extent seaweed absorbs 
moisture and so becomes damp if the air is 
damp. If the air is dry the seaweed is dry. 
Dry air is a token of fair weather. 

What is Champerty? 

Making a bargain with one of the parties 
in a lawsuit with a view to sharing the 
profits with the party in question should 
the case be decided in his favour. Champerty 
is illegal. 

What is the Soya Bean ? 

An Asiatic leguminous plant the beans 
of which yield a rich oil. Known in China for 
thousands of years as a valuable food, it has 
been an article of international commerce 
for about 25 years. Five-sixths of the world 
production is grown in Manchuria. The 
soya bean is used today in the making of 
sauces, soups, breakfast foods, condensed 
milk, salad dressing, biscuits, macaroni, 
glycerine, margarine, cattle fodder, ex¬ 
plosives, fertilisers, and many other articles 
in everyday use. 
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DAILY PERILS OF A 
FACTORY LIFE 

More and More Accidents 

LONDON’S MULTITUDE OF 
NEW WORKERS 

As more work was done in factories 
last year than in 1933 it was reason¬ 
able to expect more accidents, but the 
number of. casualties (785 killed and 
136,858 injured, against 688 and 113,260 
hr 1933) was out of proportion to the 
increased work done. The number of 
factories increased in the year by 2737. 

The list of accidents, indeed, is very 
serious, and analysis reveals that the 
young workers suffer more than the old. 
The youthful factory worker needs 
education in taking care of himself. 
The Chief Inspector says : 

The young entrant finds factory life an 
entirely new experience, and possesses in 
addition certain qualities of youth, such as 
bravado and curiosity, which render him par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to accident. 

Itseems to me, therefore, that it is incumbent 
on us to give him an apprenticeship in safety 
just as in his productive work, and to see that 
he is forewarned of the dangers inherent in all 
industrial life. 

Dangerous Machines 

Some machines are much more dan¬ 
gerous than others, and it is not well 
that young fresh workers should .be put 
to them. The provision of machinery 
guards is all-important and no machine 
should be. sold without a full equipment 
of safety devices. 

It is a little sad to find the Chief 
Inspector saying : 

I am afraid that more numerous accidents 
must long remain the price to be paid for 
increased employment and prosperity. . 

The South of England continued to 
develop industrially last year. London 
has gained 500,000 workers in seven 
years, and many of these work in ideal 
factories. 

In tlie North there have been inter¬ 
esting transformations, textile mills 
having been converted for such trades 
as printing, surgical appliances, domestic 
wash-boilers, and electrical fittings. 

Five-Day Week 

The Chief Inspector blesses the five- 
day week, which has been tried with 
great success by a small number of 
public-spirited iirms, The C N has 
always had a five-day week. 

From either the employer’s or the 
worker’s standpoint, tlie inspector thinks 
the advantages outweigh the disadvan¬ 
tages.' Employers gain through better 
timekeeping, fewer absentees, and re¬ 
duced overhead charges. 

The, Medical Officer, Dr Bridge, points 
out that it is outside the factory that 
most of the ill-health of the workers 
arises, and it must be true that modern 
factories, with their splendid ventilation, 
tire healthier than many homes. 

BOBS Y’R UNCLE 
The New Card Game 

Have you seen the new card game 
called Bobs Y’r Uncle ? 

It is great fun. There is a pack of 
54 cards, 48 of them representing well- 
known nursery rhymes such as Humpty- 
Dumpty, Little Miss Muffct, and Little 
Jack Horner, three Nigger Boy cards, 
and three Uncle cards, which are really 
the master cards of the pack. It is these 
that make the game so exciting. 

The pack is put up into a handsome 
case, the cards arc beautifully printed 
in colour, and the price is is 6d. 


The: scheme for transferring unem¬ 
ployed juveniles from distressed areas 
to other parts of the country has now 
been working seven years, and about 
29,000 boys and girls "have been placed 
in work. 
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THE HOUSE THAT DISAPPEARED 


Serial Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

CHAPTER 11 

The Photograph 

T r was nine o’clock. Roger heard a faint 
* noise behind and, turning his head, 
detected a shape in the darkness. . A 
shadow had detached itself from the trees 
and, creeping, from trunk to trunk, was 
approaching him stealthily. He waited, 
perfectly still but bracing his muscles ; for 
this time he intended to make no mistake. 
Whether the shadow attacked him or 
whether it didn't, he would get a good look 
at its face and see who it was. 

So ho waited, without a sound, with 
clenched fists. 

The slinking, approaching shadow came 
on, and came nearer. Then it paused, and. 
uttering a queer little cry, its arms went up 
and it tossed something towards Roger’s feet. 
It turned round then, and was retreating 
as it had come, on tiptoe, Roger could 
fancy, stealing from tree to tree ; but the 
gloom could not swallow it before Roger 
had rushed and had overtaken it, and was 
struggling to throw it. Even now he could 
not really distinguish the face; but that 
did not matter, the spluttering voice told 
enough. It was Fetlock. 

lie was whimpering to Roger to let him 
go. and protesting that he had only been 
trying to frighten him, 

“ Stop blubbing,” snapped Roger, “ and 
tell me the tiutli, then I’ll free you. What 
did you toss at me just now ? ” 

“ Tweref a packet that U19 gentleman 
give me to give you,” his prisoner answered, 
with no more attempt at resistance. 

“ What gentleman ? ” cried Roger. 

. ” He were a stranger.” 

“ The same one who gave you the letter 
for me last night ? ” 

” That be him. Aye, the same one,” the 
lout answered eagerly. 

“ Where did you meet him ? " 

“ Down by the river,” 

“ What were you doing there ? ” 
r ‘ Just hanging about, Mister,” Fetlock 
replied in a mumble. 

“ You vow you don't know the man ? ” 
Nay, I don't, Mister. Nowise,” 

Roger considered a moment. Then “ All 
right ” he growled, “ Listen to this. If 
tomorrow morning I still want to know 
who lie is I shall come to Scripton, and 
unless you write down liis description for 
mo, or get your mother to write it down, 
there’ll be trouble, Fetlock. Understand ? ” 
A sullen nod was the answer so Roger 
released him, to slouch off muttering 
“Trouble, plenty o' trouble” under his 
breath, while Roger returned to recover the 
packet which might mean everything to 
him.- For, if the mysterious Well Wisher 
redeemed his promise, the solution of all 
that was distressing him lay in that little 
packet. 

What was it ? It felt like a packet of 
letters. Then lie noticed a strip of white 
on the brown-paper wrapping. A label, of 
course, lie had his pocket-torch with him. 
And whipping this out he directed the 
beam on the label: 

To Roger Grey son. To be opened at the 
Crab Apple. Wkli. Wisher. 

■Some hours later, when, alter he had 
regained the inn unobserved, he had 
dashed straight up to his room and 
examined his budget, lie came down to 
Nicole, who had finished his supper and 
cocked an inquiring eyebrow to ask where 
he’d been. 

“ I'll tell you,” lie said. “ No, I couldn't 
eat any supper." For the little maid had 
come bustling in with fresh plates. “ I'm 
too excited to cat, Nicole. Start your old 
pipe, Nicole. And listen!” lie entreated, 
as soon as they were alone again. 

: Then after explaining wliat had taken him 
io Sycamore Reach and his encounter with 
Fetlock, he said, “ The packet contained.a 
letter of such great importance that I have 
made a summary of it in case I should lose 
it.” He pulled out a scrap of paper. 
“ Now listen while I read it, Nicole. 

” My father is on the high seas on his way 
to Kenya. I am to go at once to Liverpool, 
where T am to stay at the Seven Tunnels 

Hotel under the name of Armandalc-” 

“You arc to call yourself Mr Armandalc! ” 
Nicole broke in, 

“ Yes. And I am to wait there for two 
or three days until my father’s man, Hagan, 
arrives.” 

“ Ah ) ” uttered Nicole. 

“ When Hagan arrives,” continued Roger, 
still reading, “ho will bring 111c money 
from my father and further instructions.” 


“ That,” said Nicole, “ sounds sensible.” 
“ Yes,” cried Roger, who could hardly 
control his delight. “ But wait a second, 
there’s more of it. I am not to tell anyone 
that I'm bound for Liverpool.” He paused. 
“ But I'm not going to stick to that, 
Nicole,” he smiled, “ so far as you and 
Zachary are concerned. You've both been 

too decent to me'-” 

“Nay, that’s naught, sir,” wheezed 
Nicole. 

“ And whatever my father says-” 

“ The Colonel, .sir 1 ” 

“ Wait a moment. I’m coming to that. 
If my father knew how decent to me you’d 
been he’d say at once that I mustn’t keep 
Liverpool dark from you. So after I’ve 
gone in the morning will you tell Zachary ? ” 
“ And what about the Priory, sir ? ” 

“ The letter doesn’t make any mention 
oE the Priory. But Hagan will explain all 
that when lie turns up in Liverpool.” 

“ Aye, of course. No doubt. And you’re 
satisfied, sir, with the letter ? ” : 

Roger restored his summary to his pocket. 
“ Satisfied ? Rather 1 ” he cried. “ It is 
signed by my father.” 

“ The letter is signed by the Colonel I ” 
“It is man ! ” laughed Roger. “ Ho 
must have signed it before he boarded the 
boat, in a hurry, perhaps, for the rest of it’s 
not in his writing, and given it to Well 
Wisher (perhaps Hagan himself may be 
Well Wisher) for delivery.” 

Then Nicole rose, and waddling across the 
room he held out liis hand. 

" Put it there 1 ” he insisted. “ You’re 
through, sir 1 ” 

“ And now,” smiled Roger, having 
responded, “ I’ve something to show you.” 
“ More letters ? ” 

“ No. This ! ” exclaimed Roger, extend¬ 
ing a photograph. 

Some seven inches long by five inches 
wide, it was obviously the enlargement of a 
snapshot. It showed some travellers at the 
rail of a big ship about to leave dock. In the 
middle of them stood Colonel Grey son. 

“You see ! ” Roger cried. “ That was 
enclosed with the letter, and, as it says on 
the back, it shows my father just off for 
Kenya.” 

“ Why Kenya, sir I ” 

“ Ask me another-! ” laughed Roger. 
“ But the photograph must have been a 
snapshot from a little hand-camera, and 
my father must have told Well Wisher to 
have it enlarged and to be sure that it was 
handed to me with the letter. That might 
account for the time that the letter’s been 
reaching me. But, anyhow, it backs the 
letter up, Nicole 1 You see! It proves- 
that my father has gone, Nicole 1 ” Roger 
could hardly get his words out in liis delight. 
“ We must celebrate I ” he cried out. 

But Nicole was hunting round for the 
magnifying glass which lie solemnly kept 
in reserve for special occasions. “ Aye,” 
he remarked, when he’d found it and 
brought it to bear ; “ this clinches it, sir. 
That’s the Colonel himself, sir, good luck 
to him. And who be this sportive old 
gentleman at the back ? ” 

“ What old gentleman ? ” Roger said 
carelessly. 

“ That old gentleman almost hidden by 
the funnels—him with the goat's beard, 
wearing a lady’s hat for a joke, sir ? ” 

“ Here ! Let's have a look 1 ” Roger 
cried out, so sharply that the good man 
felt he had put his foot into it somehow, 

“ Nay, you wouldn’t see him without my 
glass,” he apologised, as he handed the 
photograph back. “ It magnifies enormous. 
Sec for yourself, sir.” And he passed the 
glass also. 

Roger stared. Then liis face changed. His 
voice was shaking as, at last, lie pronounced, 
“ It’s a fraud, Nicole I ” 

“ It's what ! ” 

” It's a' fraud. This photograph is a 
fraud. It wasn’t taken recently. It was 
taken 'when my father and 1 were starting for 
our Easter cruise /’ 

CHAPTER 12 
The Three Barges 

KTicole looked at him in bewilderment. 

^ “ Listen ! ” Roger told him in a 

hoarse voice. " There was a girl in the party 
who snapped our ship from the dock just 
before she came aboard. Afterwards she 
gave copies of the snap to several of the 
passengers. My father got one. He said he 
intended to keep it.” 

“ But you arc not there yourself, sir! ” 

“ In the photograph ? No. I was just 
coming up from my cabin when it was taken. 
But I spotted that silly old buffer with his 
Continued on the next page 




HAVE YOU 
TRIED MODEL-GLIDING 
THE LATEST SPORT P 

start with this splendid 
newest-type glider. . . 



Send in PUFFED WHEAT 
or PUFFED RICE packet 
tops and get it by return! 

Here’s a wonderful chance to start 
model-gliding with' a realistic model 
that will . do all kinds of stunts 
exactly like an aeroplane—straight 
flying, banking,yes, and even looping ! 
It looks just like real, is solidly made 
of wood, not cardboard, and has a 
specially powerful sling motor. 

And you get it—by return of post — 
simply by sending in two packet tops 
from Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice l 

Next best to flying the glider you’ll 
enjoy eating what’s in the packets ! 
Just get Mother to serve them for 
breakfast (they’re ready-to-eat) you’ll 
find them the nicest breakfast you’ve 
ever had the luck to strike ! 

Mother can get them at any 
grocer’s. They’re the famous “ foods 
shot from guns,” and that’s what 
gives them their particular, irre¬ 
sistible freshness and crispness 1 


SEND THIS COUPON 

To Dept. C.N*2,Quaker Oats Ltd., 
11 & 12 Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 

I enclose two packet tops from Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice or one from 
each. Please send me the Special 
Quaker Glider with full particulars 
on assembly and flying. 

WRITE IN CAPITAL LETTERS 
NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 


Post in ljd. stamped sealedenvelope 

This offer applies In the United Kingdom only. 


P90H 


ADVENTURE! 
RAILWAYS! 
AEROPLANES! 
INVENTIONS! 


jgRIMFUL of all the most 
interesting things—fascinating 
facts and absorbing articles about 
Inventions, Aeroplanes, Motor Cars 
and Hobbies—thrilling fiction, ad¬ 
venture stories that will grip you 
every time and hold you spellbound. 
MODERN BOY ia a clean, healthy 
paper that you'll read from cover 
to cover. If you don’t have it 
regularly, give yourself a treat and 
buy a copy today I It’s a grand 
tvvopennyworth! 


MODERN BOY 

Every Saturday . At all Newsagents and Bookstalls 2d. 
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counts most 



The very sight of golden-brown Kellogg’s Corn Flakes makes 
you feel hungry. And they taste even nicer than you guessed. 
Only Kellogg’s taste as good as this. 

They are cooked in a special way that makes them crisp 
— packed in a special way that keeps them oven-fresh. Top¬ 
ping with cold milk or cream! Delicious with fruit or jam 
added. Eat them for breakfast, lunch or supper for they are 
very easy to digest. 

Ask Mother to get Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for you. No cook¬ 
ing necessary. Your grocer sells them. 

Now Only 



COM*! FLAKES 

Made by KELLOGG in LONDON, CANADA 10 H 


THE§BifiGESTV/CllUE|lNCEREALS 



MEW ISSUE £“>i FBEE 

Asti to boo my approvals. Send lid. postage and rccelvo 
TREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Icoland 
(large stamps), sob of.newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A, bi-ccntcnary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa, set, including-re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits. & Malay (new. colours). Humida-Urmull 
Turkey , (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses ‘ receive an. extra set. 
New 72-page ’ list price Id. 100 B, Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Bd., BARNET, 


ROYAL JUBILEE PACKET FREE! 

This memorable packet Is issued as a record of the 
King’s 25 years on the throne and includes‘.—Cyprus 
{Jubilee), a stamp depicting both tin? King and Queen, 
the Macarthur sheep stamp, 15c. Tanganyika, largo 
Trinidad and Tobago, early K.G. Canadian and Austra¬ 
lian, also old pictorial Jamaica and British ■ Guiana. 
Other Countries ai‘o:—IRAN (bi-col.), unused Turkey 
(G.P.O.), largo Airmail, Cracow and Queensland, GO 
different stamps. Finally, wo will include a Duplicato 
Album and beautiful l'rnico of Wales stamp. Send 2d. 
postage only and request approvals.—LISBURN & 
TOWNSEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


Almost all in 
at the second 



-but feeling fine 

'» at the fifth 



NOW 


FULL SIZE PIECES FOR 


/.7\ iM 


Continued from page 13 

goatee bearcl trying to be funny in ins wife’s 
hat. So the photograph is a fraud, which 
was put in on purpose to deceive me. That 
means,” said Roger wretchedly, “ that all 
the rest of it must be a lie.” . ■ 

"Well, then, by your leave, sir,” wheezed 
Nicole, “ I’ll admit I weren't over-satisfied 
myself. Not with the photograph, sir, which 
relieved me a deal, but with the whole 
doings, sir. For, asking your pardon, sir, it 
did seem uncommon strange that the 
Colonel should wrap 'cm up in such mystifi¬ 
cation, And there’s another thing’” he 
added, wagging his head ; “ that letter 

doesn|t explain or account for the Rat, as 
you.call him.” 

“ No, by George, it doesn't explain that 
attack on me 1 ” Roger exclaimed. He 
eyed his companion straightly. “ Nicole,” 
he breathed, “ if it hadn't been for your 
magnifying glass I believe I’d have made 
an unutterable ass of myself ! ” 

“ Nay, that don’t follow, sir. And hark 
'ec. I expect Zachary in the morning..” 

“ Splendid ! ” Roger cried out. “ Then 
tomorrow morning we’ll hold a council of 
war, Nicole. Good-night, you old sports¬ 
man !'' He clapped the good man on the back. 

It was a serious council of war which the 
three held next morning. Roger had 
examined his father's signature under the 
glass, and pronounced that it might be 
genuine or it might not. But Zachary, 
fumbling through his capacious pockets, 
said that could be settled sufficiently by 
another means. He brought out a news¬ 
paper, and searched it, running his finger 
down certain items. It was a copy of . the 
Shipping Gazette. 

And it showed that no ship had sailed 
this last fortnight for Kenya. 

So the photograph and the letter with its 
instructions were exposed as a trick to get 
Roger out of the zvay. 

‘ Then Zachary, with a knowing nod, 
slipped out of doors, and returned in a very 
few minutes with the lout Fetlock. “ Aye,” 
the old fellow chuckled, “ I seen him hang¬ 
ing around, so I warned him he'd better 
stand by in case I should want him. I was 
thinking, you see, of sending him on an 
errand, but now he’ll be more useful still. 
We'll squeeze the truth out of him.” 

But Fetlock took little squeezing. Both the 
note for the rendezvous and the packet for 
Sycamore Reach had been given him, to 


pass on to Roger privately, by a stranger 
from a barge. Except that this stranger 
was “ an ordinary, small sort of fellow,” 
he could find no further description, but 
stuck to his story that the man, who had 
encountered him by the river, had come 
from a barge. 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Down the river,” he rejoined sulkily. 

But they dragged from him that “it 
might have been two or three miles, mebb 1 
more, mebbe less, above them tall pollards.’ 

But that hardly helped them; then 
were too many pollards about. So; wher. 
they had failed to get any more from the 
oaf, they dismissed him and waited foi 
Zachary to pronounce his opinion. He told 
them that barges did use the river occasion¬ 
ally,; and, declaring that he felt they had no 
time to lose, he suggested that they searched 
the river immediately, the three of them, 
dividing it into three stretches. “ Anyone 
who sights a barge hail her and board her,” 
lie said. 

It : was Roger who found. In Priory 
Reach, a mile higher up than the marshes, 
he sighted three big barges moored in a 
line in midstream. So far as he could judge, 
each I would carry some 45 tons, but none 
betrayed any sign of life when lie sighted 
them. Then, when he had come quite close 
and was standing to stare from the bank, a 
man appeared on the deck of the front barge 
and, seating himself on a campstool, began 
peeling potatoes. Roger was watching him 
tossing the parings into a bucket when the 
bargee glanced up, looked him over, and 
hailed him. 

“ Seeking anyone, Mister ? ” he sang out. 

"I; suppose,” Roger called back, “ I 
couldn't come aboard, could I ? ” 

“ Half a .minute ! ” The man left his 
potatoes, and lowering himself into a little 
boat alongside, with a few clumsy strokes he 
pulled her in to the bank. 

“ You might almost have been expecting 
me 1 ” Roger said, wondering. 

With a deep, rumbling laugh the bargee 
answered, “ It isn’t me who's invited you. 
It’s my two gentlemen passengers as were 
expecting you.” 

Roger hesitated. Then liis face cleared. 
His father and Ilagan l Yes, those would be 
the two gentlemen who expected him. The 
tub rocked as he stepped into it from the 
bank. “ Pull off 1 J> he commanded. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


jacko makes an impression 

W hen the Jacko Family arrived at 
the seaside the Sun gave them a 
glorious welcome. 

• “ Coo ! ” cried Jacko. “ Isn't it hot! 

I’m going to have a swim.” Snatching 
up his bathing suit, he raced off. 

By the time he got back again he was 
hungry, ravenously hungry. 

It looked as if the landlady had 
expected it, for the parlour table was 
piled up.with good things. 


They were barely out of sight when 
the door opened and in came the land¬ 
lady with a teapot in her hand. 

“ I've got you a nice tea, ma'am,” 
she was saying, “ and I'm sure I hope 
you' 11: all eiij oy i t. ” 

“ Oh, thank you, Mrs Grubbins l ” 
answered Mother Jacko, staring at the 
table. “ But—where is it ? ” 

Mrs Grubbins gave one look, and 
nearly dropped the teapot. 



Mrs Grubbins nearly dropped the teapot . 


“ Hi, , Mater ! Tea’s ready 1 ” he 
shouted, going to the foot of the stairs. 

But Mother Jacko hadn’t finished her 
unpacking. “ I’ll bo down directly, 
dear,” she called out. 

Jacko went back to the parlour and 
waited. Then lie went up to the table. 

It looked very tempting. Currant 
bread, cakes, jam, and, by jove, shrimps! 

Jacko took some and began to scrunch. 

Outside in the hall a voice said: 
“ Tea's quite ready, ma'am.” 

A grin spread over Jacko’s face. Pie 
snatched up the dishes and pushed 
them down under the sofa. 


Master Jacko was looking out of the 
window, He had his baclcto them, but 
his shoulders were shaking. A 

Mrs. Grubbins knew something of boys.. 
“ If. | that young gentleman, ” she 

began, “ has eaten all-” 

“Oh no, not alii ” cried Jacko, • 
pulling out the plates. * 

His mother held up her hands. 
“Jacko, I'm ashamed of you,” : she 
said severely. “ Just you wait till your* 
father comes down ! ” 

But as it was holiday time, and they: 
were alt feeling very happy, Father; 
Jacko decided to forgret all about it. 
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HOLIDAY WAITS 

'k 

WAITING FOR TRAINS 

—a book 

WAITING FOR MEALS 

—a book 

WAITING FOR A GAME 

—a book 

WAITING FOR A BATHE 

-—a book 

★ 

But the books must be the 
right ones. SO join the 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

and be sure of getting them. 

4 < 

For further particulars send a 
card to The Secretary, 

THE 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB, 

LIMITED, 

15, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.l. 

c.n. 5 o 

v»w"w.w.w.v.w.%^. 

MARIE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for than and are not cosily, 
GOOD ? Well, there are They can lie had at 
more of them sold than of , every good grocer’s 
any other. That should m in the British 
bo convincing. Isles. 



The best English Canned 
Fruits are the famous 
“LIN-CAN yy Brand 
which arc grown and 
packed at the peak of 
perfection . 


RECIPE 

for SUET CRUST, for 
Fresh Fruit puddings. 

8 oz. Self - raising Flour, or 
8 oz. Plain Flour and 1 teaspoon 
Baking Powder. 4 oz. Shredded 
4 A tor A. * Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients ivith the flour f 
add the Shredded *Atora,' and 
mix , do not rub in, add water 
to. mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. 
Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons . 
Steam / '/a to 2 hours on slow fire 
or small gas jet. 

N. B. When making fruit pudd ings 
with canned fruituse the syrup 
from the tin in place of sugar for 
sweetening . 

100 tested recipes are given in the 
‘Atora’ Recipe Book, Send a postcard 
for a copy, post free from Hugon 
Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


FRESH FRUIT PUDDING 


Try this new way of making delicious ‘Atora’ Puddings, using the 
English Canned Fruits which are now available in such delightful 
quality and abundance. By this means you may enjoy the 
delights of fresh fruit puddings at all times and seasons. Puddings 
made from the luscious home-grown fruits like Gooseberries, 
Plums and Damsons are perfection itself when prepared with— 


N.i 



The Leading 
Radio 
Weekly! 


★ POPULAR WIRELESS is a paper that will satisfy the most 
exacting radio enthusiast. Ever since its first number, in 
the days of crystal sets, it has been in the forefront of weekly radio 
papers, and has consistently kept readers alive to the most 
advanced wireless development. In addition, “ P.W.” has the 
benefit of John SGott-Taggart’s genius, and his brilliant set designs 
and articles appear regularly in its pages. Every issue is crammed 
with practical information telling you how to make good receivers, 
how to convert old sets economically, and altogether how to get 
the most out of this fascinating hobby. 

Ask today for— 


POPULAR WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls - . 3 d 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 


A Charade 

first is quite, quite equal, 
And to be level claims ; 

My second owns no equal, 

For blue blood’s in his veins. 

My whole’s a Rift most perfect, 

Bestowed by injured man ; 

I crave it for my riddle ; 

Now give it if you can. 

Answer next week 

Exploring Space 

American astronomer was 
asked whether the new 200- 
inch telescope will be able to 
reveal any possible signs of life on 
the planets. He replied that even 
a 2000-inch telescope, supposing 
one could be made, would not 
provide such evidence.. 

He predicted that within two 
centuries a rocket-ship would be 
built capable of taking men to the 
Moon and back. 

Nothing But the Truth 

Policeman : Have you seen a 
tramp with a sack on his back 
pass this way ? 

Yokel: No t 

Did he tell you to say No ? 

Yes! 

Ici On Parle Fran$ais 


The Shortest Way Through a Town 


Talcs Before Bedtime 




Le cache-nez Unif Le yacht 

wrap ' yew yacht 

Mets ton cache-nez, il fait froid. 
Reposons-nous au pied de cet if. 
Son yacht gagnera-t-il la course ? 

Dodo 

A certain bird is well known 
because it does ‘not exist. 
When we use the familiar 
expression that something is “ as 
dead as.the dodo ” we are referring 
to the bird which lived in the 
island of Mauritius until it became 
extinct toward the. end of the 
17th century. Rather larger than 
a swan, it had a massive beak, 
curly tail feathers, stout legs, and 
small useless wings. Portuguese 
sailors named it doudo , meaning 
stupid. 

Agreed 

'JTie student was very dissatisfied 
with the marking of one of his 
papers and told his tutor so. 

** I don’t think: I deserve abso¬ 
lute zero for that,” said the 
student. 

** I agree with you,” remarked 
the tutor, “ but it’s the lowest 
mark I can give.” 


After 20 Years 

psvo casks of dry salted pork have 
just been opened at New¬ 
castle in New South Wales after 
having been packed for 20 years. 
The meat was in perfect condition. 

The casks were not loaded 
aboard a steamer for which they 
had then been intended, and had 
been lying in a shed ever since. ■ 

Hidden Fish 

Packed in this puzzle square are 
the names of ten sea-fish that 
are good to eat. The names are 
spelled partl} r across and partly 
down but not diagonally. 

SOU A E 1 B 
A LMDM H U 
REODAAT 
DINOCKE 
A HERODR 
W II I R I N E 
PAT 1 NGL 

Answer next week. 

Just a Suggestion 
piLL was singing as usual when 
his friend made a remark 
about his voice. 

“ Yes ; Pm continually break¬ 
ing into song,” said Bill 
“ Well, if only you’d find the 
key there would be no need to 
break in,” commented his friend. 

An Irish Invitation 

J hope, my dear sir, that if ever 
you come within a mile of my 
house you will stay there the night* 



The CN.Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
PEC.22 Shortest patj 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 



April 14 
Summer; 
-Time ; 
begins 


SEPT 24 
•AUTUMN AT EQU1NQ& 


—longestDay JUNE 22 
^—SUMMER SOLSTICE 


This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on August 10. 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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A Musical Cat 

ane was just beginning to 
learn French at her school, 
so when she saw the new 
kitten Uncle Tom had sent 
her she said : “Why, it’s just 
like a flower, WeTl call her 
Fleur, Mummy ! ” 


piiE white lines represent the streets of a town, and as the airman 
A circles round he is trying to see the shortest route for a car 
travelling from A to B. How quickly can you find it ?, - 


What Ami? 

]\|Y first is in flame and also in 
fire, 

My second’s in iron and also in 
wire, ; ■ . 

My third is in writing and. also in 
pen, 

My fourth is in soldiers and also in 
' men, 

My fifth is in whimper and also in 
mew, 

My sixth is in novel and also in 
new,” f ■' 

My seventh’s in antler and also in 
stag, 

My eighth is in shoe-string and 
alsoin tag, 

My ninth is in heather and also in 
Perth, 

My tenth is in famine and also in 
. dearth, 

My eleventh’s in landlord and also 
in rent, 

My whole you desire when on 
holiday bent Answer next week 

■ Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Venus is in the 
West, Mars and Jupiter are 
in the South- 
West, Saturn 
is in the South - 
East, and 
Uranus is East 
toward mid- 
n i g h t. No 
planets are 
visible in the 
morning. The picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 10 p.m. on Wednesday, 
August 14 . 

Steep 

p[E had called on his tailor with 
a complaint. 

“ Isn’t this bill rather steep ? ” 
demanded the customer. 

” You should know best, sir,” 
said the tailor, “ for it was run up 
by you.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Precious Stones 

Topaz, opal, diamond, agate, 
garnet, amethyst, emerald, ruby, 
sapphire, onyx. 

Solve This, Aden; a den, Edna, dean. 
What Am ip Echo. 

How Many Animals Can You See ? 

Kangaroo, elephant, ass, 
rhinoceros, camel, giraffe, goat, 
squirrel, greyhound, hyena, cat, 
tiger, lion, chimpanzee, polar-bear. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


Mother agreed, for Fleur 
was the prettiest kitten she 



had ever seen, pale gold in 

l f%-A 

0 

colour, and so fluffy and soft, 


0 

with blue eyes, white paws, 


and long white whiskers, 


1 0} 

Jane had many games with 
Fleur. Fleur was almost as 


p 0 

good as a dog. She scampered 


and ran and gambolled and 


0 

skipped all day, and when she 
was tired she would curl up 
into a little soft ball as good 


0 

0 

as gold' and look as if she 


could never scratch. 


1 0 

And every morning Jane 


0 

shook Fleur’s right paw and 
said Good-morning, and 


0 

every night she shook her 
left paw and said Good-night. 



In time Fleur grew from a 




tiny . kitten into a middle- 
sized kitten. She still frolicked 
and played, but she had one 
failing. Every time the kitchen 
door was left open Fleur would 
'dart upstairs—a tiling no well- 
bred kitten would dream, of 
doing. She would crouch be¬ 
hind the banisters on the 
wide landing, her eyes glow¬ 
ing, her tail waving like a 
plume, as she waited to spring 
out at Jane, wlio would 
shriek delightedly as she tried 
to catch her. 

One day the little old lady 
from the top of the hill came 
to visit Jane’s mother, and 
Jane was allowed to put on 
her best frock and help to 
pass the cakes in the drawing¬ 
room. The old lady seemed 
very interested in Fleur. She 
laughed merrily when Jane 
told her about the Upstairs 
Game and agreed that Fleur 
was a most remarkable cat. 

But when the old lady had 
gone Jane could not find 
Fleur anywhere. Mother 
thought she- must have run 
upstairs when Alice was bring¬ 
ing in tea, so they went up¬ 
stairs calling Fleur ! Fleur ! 
They went into the bedrooms; 
they looked under the beds 
and up the chimneys, but no 
glowing-eyed Fleur darted out 
at them. 

“ She must be lost,” said 
Jane sadly. 

At that moment a loud 
musical sound came, from 
the drawing-room. 

“ Daddy 1 ” said Mother, 
for Daddy often announced 
his arrival by drumming on 
the piano. 

They raced downstairs and 
burst into the drawing-room. 

But Daddy was not there. 
Only on the gleaming white 
piano keys, eyes glowing, tail 
waving, stood Fleur. 

“Well! ’’ laughed Mother. 
“ How long have you been 
taking music lessons, Fleur ? ” 


Summer Designs 
for 

the Schoolgirl 
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This book is devoted to outfits designed 
for the growing girl. There are plain 
little cotton frocks, smart and practical 
sports frocks which will appeal to the 
modern schoolgirl, several designs for 
lightweight summer coats—-without 
which no outfit is complete —and 
some frilly frocks for special occasions. 
Every copy also contains a FREE 
PATTERN of this slim little cotton 
frock, which would look delightful in 
any of the new linens or cottons, and 
which i is particularly easy to make. 


SUMMER FASHIONS 
FOR GIRLS IN 
THEIR TEENS. 

(Book No. 569) 


6 d 


at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 
or 7 d., post free {Home or Abroad), 
from “ B E S T \V A Y," 291a, 
Oxford Sired, London, IV.1. 














































































































































